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USE ONLY MACNIVEN & CAMERON’S PENS, 
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jness, Bad Taste in the 
|Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
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} Bowels and _ prevent 
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|1856. Standard Pill of the United States. In 
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PERRY DAVIS 
VECETABLE 


PAIN-KWER 


The Oldest, Best, and most Widely-known 
Family Medicine in the World. 


GET A BOTTLE TO-DAY 
PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN-KILLER. 


It instantly Relieves and Cures Severe Scalds, 
Burns, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Head- 
ache, Pains in the Side, Joints, and Limbs, 
all Neuralgic and Rheumatic Pains. Taken 
internally, Cures at once Coughs, Sudien Colds, 
Cramp in the Stomach, Colic, Diarrhea, and 
Cholera Infantum. PAIN-KILLER is the 
greatest Household Medicine, and affords 
relief not to be obtained by other remedies. 
It harmonises the Nervous and Circulating 
Systems of the body, dispels the agony of Pain, 
gives REST, SLEEP, COMFORT, QUIETUDE. 
It is a purely vegetable remedy for internal 
and external use, and is always PERFECTLY 
SAFE in the hands of even the most in- 
experienced persons. It supersedes the use of 
dangerous Narcotic and Anodyne Remedies. 
Any Chemist can supply it at 1s. 14d. and 
2s. 9d. per bottle. 








MENDS EVERYTHING. 


MENDS EVERYTHING 

VA| Wood, Leather, Paper, Ivory,Glass, 
vad China, Furniture, ric-a-Brac, &c. 
Strong as Iron, Solid as a Rock. 
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a bottles. EVERYBODY WANTS IT, 
Two t ‘OLD. M EDALS, , 
i PALS. 
FORSALE every Wit London, 188: New Orleans, 1 Ss 
nt Pronounced Strongest Glue known 


Contains no Acid, ALWAYS READY.—NO HEATIN 
— REQUIRED. : 


Soliin tin cans for Mechanics and Amateurs. 
Half Pints, 1s. 6d.. Pints, 23. 9d., and Quarts, 
4s. 64. each, and in bottles for family use, at 6d. 
and la. Samples free by post on receipt of 
stamps or postal order. Sold by the wholesale 
trade generally, and retailed by Stationers, Fancy 
Goods Dealers, Grocers, Ironmongers, Chemist¢, 
etc., etc. Depot: 46, HolbornViaduct, London, E.C. 





Like the Perfume Wafted 
from beds of flowers is the breath that has 
been rendered agreeably odorous with SOZO- 
DONT, which communicates to the teeth a 
marble whiteness, and to the gums a roseate 
tint. Use it, and beautify your mouth. 
Price 2s. 6d. One bottle will last six months. 
Sold by the principal Chemists and Perfumers. 
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CONTENTS.—Symptoms 
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Notes for Dyspepties. 
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Cases. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S 
N E WwW L I S 7. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. F. C. PHILIPS, AUTHOR OF ‘AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS.’ 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF LUCY 


SMITH. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
NEW NOVEL BY MR. J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON, AUTHOR OF ‘A SILENT SHORE,’ 


HIS OWN ENEMY. 2 vols. crown 8vo 
THE EARL OF DESART’S NEW NOVEL IS NOW READY. 


LORD AND LADY PICCADILLY. By the Author 


of ‘ Kelverdale’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


*Eminently readable,,—ATHENZU™M. 
* An extremely interesting and very pow erful picture of London society.’,-W HITEHALL REVIEW. 


‘ Lively from the first page to the last.’—Ecno. 
* Full of brilliant writing and careful studies of London society."-EveNING News. 


THE THORNCLIFFES. by H. M. Urwicx. 35 vols. 


‘It has a warm human interest of love and sorrow. Agnes is an especially lovable character. The touching 
incident of her death is painted with simple natural pathos, and will appeal with effect to lovers of healthy, 


unconventional fiction.’—ScoTsMAN. 
‘A pleasantly-written story of true love.’.—Ecno. 


A New Volume of Short Stories by the Earl of pw author of ‘ Kelverdale,’ 
‘Lord and Lady Piccadilly,’ éc., entitled: LOVE AND PRIDE 
ON AN ICEBERG, is Now Ready, and can be had at all Book- 


sellers’ and Bookstalls, price 1s. 


CONDEMNED TO DEATH. By A. Wait. 1s. 


[Just published. 
NEW: BOOK OF TRAVEL. Illustrated, 8vo. 16s. 


FROM THE PYRENEES TO THE CHANNEL. 


By C. E, ACLAND-TROYTE. 

‘She writes with grace, spirit, and woman’s wit; and she has the qualities not so common in her rex of 
open-mindedness and ready sympathy with the ideas of the simple country-folks whose life and manners she 
describes so well. She has written, in short, a book that is at once delightful and profitable to read.’.—-ScoTsMan, 

‘A lively narrative, the interesting result of the careful observation of its author.’—Ecuo. 


HISTORY OF THE BOERS IN SOUTH 


AFRICA. By GeorGE McCALu THEAL, of the Cape Colonial Civil Service, Author 
of ‘A Compendium of South African History,’ * Kaftir Folk-Lore, &c. With Three 


Maps, 8vo. cloth gilt, 15s. 
NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘BETSY LEE’ AND ‘FO’C’SLE YARNS.’ 


THE DOCTOR, AND OTHER POEMS IN THE 


MANX PATOIS. By Rev. T. E. Brown, M.A. Elegantly printed in fep. 8vo. 6s. 

[Just published. 
‘“ The Doctor” is a poem of more than extraordinary power, which nobody who has read it will easily forget. 
The story is admirably told — There are many works of great poets which we would more willingly lose than 


this de'ightful volume,’— ACADEMY. 
‘The author is known in the Isle of Man as the raciest story-teller, the warmest patriot, the brightest and 


most humorous companion.’—LIvERPooL MERCURY. 
‘ Effective from its earnest simplicity.’"—MorninG@ Post. 


THE CAT: its Varieties, Diseases, and Treatment. By 


PHILIP M. RULE. With Full-page Plates. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. [This day. 


THE GAME OF CRICKET. By Frep Gatz. With 


a Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


« Mr. Gale's book is a refreshing book in bot weather. A cool wind blows through it out of the 7 into the 
present, out of the quiet past, over the daisied graves of ancient cricketers. —DaiLy News. 
* There is not a dull page in the entire book.’—Sportine LIFE. 
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BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 
THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. By Sir Joun Lvssocx, Bart., M.P., 


F.R.S., LL.D., D.C.L. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ROMANTIC LOVE AND PERSONAL BEAUTY: their De- 


velopment, Causal Relation, Historic and National Peculiarities. By Henry T. Fixcx. 2 vols. crown 
Svo. 18s. 








THE SILVER POUND AND ENGLAND’S MONETARY 


POLICY since the Restoration, together with a History of the Guinea, illustrated by contem, crary 
documents. By the Hon. S. Dana Horton, a Delegate of the United States to the International 
Monetary Conferences of 1878 and 1881. 8vo. l4s. 








THE SCENERY OF SCOTLAND Viewed in connection with its 
Physical Geology. By ARcHIBALD GEIKIE, LL.D., F.R.S., Director General of the Gevlogical Survey of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and Director of the Museum of Practical Ge ology, London, fort nerly Murchison 
Profe ssor of Geology and Mineralogy in the University of E dinburg rh, &c. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6. 


‘New Part (Part XXII. )—Watson— Zwischenspiel. Price 3s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. By 


Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. Edited by Sir George Grove, D.C.L., Director of the Royal 
College of Music, &c. Vols. I, II., and III., price 21s. each. 
Vol. I. A TOIMprRomprTU. Vol. Il. IMPROPERIA TO PLAIN SONG. 
‘ol. JIL. PLANCHE TO SUMER IS INCUMEN IN. 
Demy 8vo. With Illustrations. Also published in Parts. Parts I. to XIV., XIX. to XXIL., price 3s. 6d. 
each. Parts XV., XVL., price 7s. Parts XVIL, XVIIL., price 7s. Cloth Cases for binding Vols. I., Il., 
and I[I., price Is. e ach. 


THE VICTORIA SHAKESPEARE. | 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. The Text 


of the GLOBE EDITION, with a New “es by Mr. ALDIS WuIGHT. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. cach. 
Vol. I.—Comepies, Vol. If.—Hisronies. Vol. If11.—TRAGEDIES. 


POPULAR EDITION, ONE SHILLING EACH. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Jouy Mortey. 
Now publishing Monthly. Vols. I. to VIII. ready. Paper covers, 1s. each ; cloth binding, 1s, 6d. 
Johnson. By Leslie STEPHEN. Hume. By T. H. Huxtey,F.R.S. | Defoe. By W. Minto. 








Scott. By H. R. Hutton. Goldsmith. By WM. Brack. Burns. By Principal Smarrr. 
Gibbon. By J. Correr Morison. Shelley. By J. A. Symonps. Spenser. By the DEAN or Sr. 
And the rest of the Series in due course. PAUL'S. [Sept 





THE HERB OF THE FIELD. Reprinted from ‘Chapters on Flowers,’ 


in the Magazine for the Young. By Caartorre M. YoNnGE, Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe’ &:. A 
New Edition, Revised and Corrected. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
MACMILLAN’S TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘* JOHN; BY THE AUTHOR OF BY MRS. MACQUOID. 
HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.’ * HOGAN, M.P.’ Patty. 
Hogan, M.P. ‘4 INIE K : 
po ade Marriages. Tae nonourable Miss Ferrard. BY ANNIE KEARY. 
Agatha’s Husband. Klitters, Tatters, and Tne Janct’s Home. 
The Ogilvies. soamseltee, Weeds, and other 
- Sketches, 

The Head of the Family. | Christy oacew, | A Slip in the Fens. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. BY GEORGE FLEMING. | BY FR — ES peeaaee 
The Curate in Charge. A Nile Novel. URNET 
§ won Se Se Soi us. | Mirage. 6 of Met einai 

« Mus p » J i ? 
He that will not when he natant | Vestigia. . es ! **Lowrles. — a aes 


MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo, 6s. each, 


Zoroaster. | A Tale of a Lonely Parish. 
In crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. each. 
Mr. Isaacs. | Dr. Claudius. A Roman Singer. 





MACMILLAN & CO., London. 
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Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


THE MERRY MEN, &c. 


By R. LOUIS STEVENSON, Author of ‘Dr. Jekyll,’ ‘ New Arabian Nights,’ &c. 

*“The Treasure of Franchard” is told in the Author's happiest style. The humour of it is the purest 
Shandean...... Rabelais would have shaken in his easy-chair as he listened.,....It is one of the stories which 
we almost grudge to enjoy by ourselves. We long to see our own delectation reflected in the face of a friend in 
an opposite armchair.’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 

‘In “ Markheim” Mr. Stevenson approaches nearer to Poe than in any other of his tales. ‘‘ Will o’ the Mill” 
is a delightful bit of writing—fresh, suggestive, and stimulating. ‘The Treasure of Franchard ” is, to our mind, 
far the best of the series. Its literay texture is exquisite, and its characters are studied in Mr. Stevenson’s finest 
mood of subtle hemour. It is a story which one can read with pleasure over and over again, so full is it of life, 
of humour, of tenderness. These stories fully maintain Mr. Stevenson's justly high reputation.’--GRAPHIC. 

‘The variety is so pleasing, and the humour is so subtle, that we can find no fault, and our praise sounds 
strained and flat to us..... .Everyone will be pleased to know that they can now add to their library shelves a 
volume containing matter which has the stamp of genius set upon it, and which is worthy of a foremost place 
in the highest rank of contemporaneous fiction.—WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

‘ All his stories, whether they be humorous or tragic, are told exquisitely......His stories delight and teach ; 
but the teaching is for those who will be taught, and they bave the delight as well. This volume of charming 
stories is an excellent proof of Mr. Stevenson's power.’—SCOTSMAN. 

*The charm of this little book is its variety. No two tales are in the same key. Each has its own colour 
and scheme, its own atmosphere...... “The Merry Men” is one of the most nervous bits of writing Mr. 
Stevenson has done. “The Treasure of Franchard,” which brings up the rear, shows his humour at its subtlest. 
Its workmanship is delightful from first to last. And the chapter which tells of ‘‘ A Criminal Investigation” is 
worthy of the “* Arabian Nights,” whether Old or New.’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

** Will o’ the Mill” is woven of such exquisite word-stuff that no scissors are sharp enough to secure a quota. 
tion...... “The Merry Men” will be forgotten by no one who has read of them.’—Court AND Society REVIEW- 

‘No book of Mr. Stevenson's has revealed his genius more unmistakably than this collection of stories. For 
power and beauty of description ‘‘ The Merry Men” could hardly be surpassed.’—-MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 











The Beckoning Hand &c. 


By GRANT ALLEN, Author of ‘Strange Stories’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


* By far the best story in this collection is “The Gold Wulfric.” The sustained ingenuity of the tale entitles 
it to rank as a masterpiece of its kind. “ The Third Time” and “John Cann's Treasure” are powerful pieces of 
work.’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘A collection of more or less weird and startling stories by a writer whose power in this direction has almost 
no equal in the present day.’—-ScoTsMAN. 

* Grant Allen has already proved himself to be a storyteller of the first class. He has rare freshness and 
oviginality, combined with a characteristic cleverness which we cannot well define......There is an irresistible 
attraction in the style of these stories to which even the most cynical must succumb. For railway reading no 
volume equals it.,—-PERTHSHIRE ADVERTISER, 

* The present volume is a capijal investment to be resorted to in all moods. To lovers of genuine humour we 
commend a perusal of “ Lucretia,” while those who delight in feeling their flesh creep can do so most effectually 
during a perusal of “‘ Olga Davidoff’s Husband,” or “‘ The Search Party’s Find.” ’—WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

** The Beckoning Hand” is the name of the first story in the volume before us, and it is quite equal to 
anything the writer has done before. Mr. Grant Allen excels in short stories.’ DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 

‘Mr. Allen will certainly attain his object more than once with any reader not exceptionally callous, He 
will “ make the flesh creep.” These stories are good.’—SPkECTATOR. 

*In vain will the most hypercritical reader seek for a dull tale in this volume of stories......There is not 
one that will not be found much above the average.,—MorNING Post. 

* Mr. Allen puts some of his best work into his shorter stories......Some of these tales are very good, and 
there is not one of them that can be described as poor, The writer has a special line of his own: he is great asa 
scientist as well as a writer of fiction, and his attainments in the one field often give a character to his work in 
the other.’—CONGREGATIONAL REVIEW. 


Holiday Tasks. | 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of ‘ By Proxy,’ ‘ High Spirits,’ &e. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, 

‘Mr. Payn is one of the freshest and gayest of living writers. In his latest book he is as brisk and young as 
when he wrote for Charles Dickens in Household Words, or jested week by week in Chambers's Journal. Mr. 
Payn is never unkind, he is often wise, he is always cheerful, and humane, and liberal. His book is one of those 
that are read with pleasant and helpful laughter. —WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

‘The charm of Mr. Payn’s new volume—for no one who follows the Author through one of his “ Holiday 
Tasks” will escape the spell—is a charm of style........Mr. Payn’s readers will be content to let him take what 
theme he will to discourse upon, knowing well that there will be humour, shrewdness, and good sense in what he 
says. These qualities provide an ample entertainment of pleasant reading in this collection. The volume may 
perhaps be best described as a book of good conversation upon all sorts and conditions of topics. It is enjoyable 
from first to last.’—-ScoTSMAN. 

‘It is impossible to examine the merits of all the papers which Mr. James Payn has united under the covering 
title of “ Holiday Tasks”; but speaking of them in general, it will be enough to say that every reader will find 
something interesting in them.’—ATHEN &UM. 

** The Holiday Tasks” are full of life and freshness, and in their variety they adapt themselves to every 
taste. Mr. Payn is never more successful than when in a chatty or convers itional mood.’—Timgs. 

* Short essays and stories. Again and again you'll take up the book and find pleasure in Payn.’-—Pwuncu. 

* Mr. Payn possesses the veritable rod of the wizard, one touch of which can make a man forget his own 
identity, and smile or weep, rejoice or grieve, at the will of the enchanter.—CourT aNv SociEeTy REVIEW. 

‘ Each and all marked by strong good sense and keen observation...... Really an engrossing volume.’ 

MORNING Post. 








London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


LETTERS FROM IRELAND, 1886. By the Special Correspondent of the 

a Times. Reprinted by permission. Crown 8v0. 2s. 6d. ere EE 

COMO AND ITALIAN LAKE LAND. By J. W. M. Lunp, M.A. Camb., 
Chaplain to the School for the Blind, Liverpool. Crown 8vo. with 3 Maps and 11 Illustrations, By Miss 
JESSIE MACGREGOR. 10s. 6d, [Nearly ready. 











OTHER SUNS THAN OURS. By R. A. Procrer, Crown 8yo. with numerous 


Illustrations. [Nearly ready. 





THE | AGRICULTURAL LABOURER: a Short Summary of his Position. 


By T. E. KesBEt, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. A New Edition, brought down to date, with 
fresh chapters on Wages, Labour, Allotment, Small Holdings, and the Education Act. Crown 8vo. 38. éd. 


THE FALL OF THE MOGUL EMPIRE OF HINDUSTAN. A New Edition, 


with Corrections and Additions. By H.C, Krenz, C.LE., Author of * The History of Hindustan’ &e. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LONDON IN 1887. Illustrated by Eighteen Bird’s-Eye Views of the Principal 


Streets. Also by a Map showing its chief suburbs and environs. Originally compiled by the late 
HERBERT Fry. Seventh year of issue, revised and enlarged, 2s. 


MY HUNDRED SWISS FLOWERS. With a Short Account of Swiss Ferns. 


By Mary A. PRATTEN. Crown 8vo. with 4 Chromo-Lithographs, and 100 full-page Illustrations. Plain, 
12s, 6d.; Coloured, 25s. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by Joun H. Incram. MRS. SIDDONS. 


By Mrs. A. KENNARD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE ARMY AND NAVY CALENDAR FOR 1887-8: a Compendium of 


General Information relating to the Army, Navy, Militia, and Volunteers, Seventh Year. Maps, Plans, 
&e. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

















JOURNALS KEPT IN HYDERABAD, KASHMIR, SIKKIM, AND NEPAL. 


By Sir RicHarD TgemMpLe, G.C.S.I., C.I.E., D.C. = LL.D. Edited” by his Son, Captain R. C. TEMPLE, 
Bengal Staff-Corps. With Maps, ‘Chromo- Lithographs, and other Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. 


THROUGH THE LONG DAY; « or, -- Memorials of a Literary Life during Half 


a Century. By CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D., Amther of ‘Egeria’ &c. 2 vols. with Portraits, crown 1 BVO. 21s. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from the Foundation of Vir- 


ginia to the Reconstruction of the Union. By PERCY Gree, Author of ‘Across the Zodiac’ and 
*Sanguelac.’ 2 vols. with Maps, 8vo. 32s, 











SHOOTING AND YACHTING IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. With some 


Practical Hints to Yachtsmen. By Capt ain A, G. Bacor (‘ Bagatelle’). Crow n 8vo. 5s. 





NAVAL REFORM. From the French of the late M. Gaprien CHarmes. 


Tr inslated by J. E. Gorron- CUMMING, _8vo. 12s, 


COLONIAL FRANCE: Its History, "Administration, and Commerce. By 


Captain C. B, Norman, late 90th L.I. and Bengal Staff-Corps, Author of ‘Armenia; or, the Campaign 
of 1877’ &c. Svo. with Maps, 15s, 


HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER VICTORIA, from 1836 to 1880. By 


Captain L. J. Trotrer, Author of ‘A History of the British Empire in India’ &c, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 





THE NATION IN ARMS. From the German of Lieut.Colonel Baron von 


DER Gotz, Translated by P. A. ASHWORTA. Demy 8vo. 15s. 


THE BOOK OF PATIENCE; or, Cards for a Single Player. By Water 


Woop. Crown 8vo. with Pl: ate s, 2s. Gd. 





FREDERICK FRANCIS XAVIER DE MERODE, Minister and Almoner to 


Pius IX. His Life ana Works. By Monseigneur Besson. Transle ated by Lady HerBert. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
IN HIS GRASP, By Esmé Srvarr. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 





London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 
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Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


SELECTIONS from the POETICAL WORKS of 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


‘To all who desire to see somewLat of the glory of the greatest living master of English poetry, this volume 

will come as az: opportune joy in a Jubilee )ear which is also the Jubilee of the mighty poet’s birth.’ 
FiFESHIRE JOURNAL. 

‘Changes would injuriously affect the representative character of the book, the design of which, it is clear, 
is to set forth the whole range of Mr. Swinburne’s poetical work in choice and significant examples. Not only 
is this aim fairly realised, but it is attained by the exercise of excellent taste and discretion. Altogether, the 
book is a good one.’—SaTURDAY REVIEW. 

‘On the whole the selection is admirable, and is as representative as is possible in so veluminous a writer... . 
The book is crammed with all kinds of poetic beauties, and is quite an indispensable possession for every lover of 
English poetry. —ATHEN ZUM, 


Mr. SWINBURNE’S WORKS now in print are as follows: 


Atalanta in Caiydon. Crown 8vo. 6s. Erechtheus: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Chastelard: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo. 7s. A Note on Charlotte Bronté. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Poems and Ballads. First Srnres. Fep, 8vo. 9s. A Study of Shakespeare. Crown 8vo. 8s, 
Crown 8vo, same price. Songs of the Springtides. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Poems and Ballads. SECOND SERIES. Fep, 8vo.9% | Studies in Song. Crown 8vo. 7s. 
Crown Svo. same price. 

Notes on Poems and Reviews. 8vo. ls. 

Songs before Sunrise. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Bothwell: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d, 


Mary Stuart: a Tragedy. Crown Svo. 8s. 


Tristram of Lyonesse, and other Poems. Crown 
Svo. 9s. 


A Century of Roundels. Small 4to. 8s. 


George Chapman: an Essay. Crown 8vo. 7s. A Midsummer Holiday, and other Poems, Crown 

Songs of Two Nations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 8vo. 7s. 

Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo. 12s. Marino Faliero: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Note of an English Republican onthe Muscovite | A Study of Victor Hugo. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Crusade. 8vo. 1s. Miscellanies: Prose Essays. Crown 8vo. 12s, 


MR. PAYN’S NEW COLLECTION OF STORIES. 


3 vols. crown 8yo. at all Libraries. 


GLOW-WORM TALES. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of ‘ By Proxy’ &e. 


‘Will be warmly welcomed......The stories have running through them a vein of mild and charming satire 
escceed All are delightfully humorous, sensible, and playful, and well worthy of preservation.’—-ScOTSMAN. 
*The majority of them humorous rather than sad, “ Glow-worm Tales” are each and all worth reading......+ 


Humour and keen perception of character, together with a knowledge of the most varied phases of hfe, reveal 
hemselves in these pages, and render them delightful reading.—Mornina Post, 





‘ These short, stories an a lig rht fancies show Mr. Parn at his best...... Not one of these numerous **Glow-worm 
Tales” is dull, and all are decidedly clever.’—SaTurDdAY REVIEW. 

* There not a dull page among these “Glow-worm Tales” and they are apprcpriately named, for they 
positively shine among the dark mass of fiction which pours in upon us in "the se days......There are plenty of 
people to these volumes will be as fresh as they are undoubtedly delightful..—WHITERALL REVIEW. 


\ med with delight...... The best are very good indeed.’—LEEDS Mercury. 
Glow-worm Tales” psy many cheerful and amusing tales of a convenient length. The episode of 


‘ 


awaking Mr. Milas from sleep in the Megatherium Club is very comical.’—Wonr Lb. 





*Short sketches like these, light and sparkling as champagne, are Mr. Payn’s forte. It is, therefore, un- 
necessary to say that nearly without exception they are exceedingly entertaining...... We can suggest no better 
holiday reading for heavily or lightly taxed brains than **Glow-worm Tales,” ’—TiMEs, 

‘Mr. James Payn is probably the pleasantest gossip in England...... The pun in the title is not the only one, 


by half 2 hundred or so, in which Mr. Payn indulges. If the truth must te told, he has a Shakespearean fondnes3 
for quips and cranks......“* Dick’s Legacy ” is a piece worthy of Scheherazade or Stevenson.’ 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
‘It is in such comic anecdotes as those presented under the heading of “‘ Glow-worm Tales” that Mr. Payn 
is seen at his best and brightest and most exhilarating.,—Courr aND Sociery REVIEW. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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DE CORATION 


Monthly, SIXPENCE. Annual Subscription, including postage to any part of 
Europe, Egypt, Canada, or United States, Six Shillings in advance, 


THE PARTHENON, 


OR LIBRARY EDITION OF DECORATION, 


CONTAINS, IN ADDITION TO THE OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS, 


A SUPERB PROOF ETCHING. 


Price One Shilling Monthly. 
The First Number of the PARTHENON Edition is published with the July Magazines. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 188 Fleet Street, E.C, 


Pappmncron Green Campren’s Hosprrar 


Supported by Voluntary Contributions. 














i i object of this Charity is to afford relief and assistance to 

Sick Children: Boys under the age of 12, and Girls under the age of 14. 
The Hospital contains 27 beds, besides accommodation for out-patients. During the 
year 1885, 332 In-patients were admitted; whilst relief was afforded to 11,737 
new Out-patients, being an increase of 2,381 over those of 1884. The total attendances 
of Out-patients during 1885 were 29,615. 

As the Hospital is supported entirely by voluntary contributions, the Committee 
much hope that the kind friends who have been the means of starting the Institution 
will assist them in obtaining further Donations and Subscriptions (which may be 
sent to Mr. Grorce Hansury, 21 Portman Square). 

The Report for 1885 is now ready, and will be sent upon application. 

The Hospital is open to Visitors every day between the hours of 2 and 4.30 P.M., 
and the Committee will be glad of a visit from any who are interested in the work. 





THE PYROTECHNIST’S TREASURY.—Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


THE COMPLETE ART OF MAKING FIREWORKS 


By THOMAS KENTISH. 
Entirely New Edition, Revised and considerably Enlarged, with 267 Illustrations. 


This Edition will be found to be a great improvement upon the first, It is illus- 
trated with 267 Diagrams, contains upwards of 300 Receipts, embracing every variety 
and the richest tints, Winged and Coloured Tourbillions, Chain or Triplet Asteroids, 
Aquatic Pieces, Metallic Drifts, the projection of Balloons, and a new and expeditious 
method for the production of a splendid and perfect Match, hitherto the desideratum, 
but now the easy acquisition, of the Amateur. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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F, V, WHITE & 60.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
The AUGUST Number of | 


LONDON SOCIHTY, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. | 

















CONTENTS. 
1, ‘A Life Interest.’ By Mrs. Avexanper, Author of ‘The Wooing O't.’ Chapters 
XIIT, to XV. 
- Beaumarchais. By Joseru Forster. 
3. Ten to One on the Screw. By Pui Gasket. 


4. On Board R.Y.S. ‘Santa Maria.’ The Start for the Jubilee 
Yacht Race, June 14, 1887. 


5. The Duke of Melton. By Lady Vircinta Sanpars. (Concluded). 

6. Some Men I have Known. By Mrs. H. Loverr Cameroy, 

7. A Day Dream. By J. Sarz Lioyp. 

8. A False Start. By Hawrey Smarr. Chapters XXIV. to XXXI. | 
9. That Heart of Thine. By Neture Forrescve Harrison, 

10. Social Echoes. By Mrs. Humpnry. 


POs 


Also Now Ready, price One Shilling, 
THE 


EXTRA HOLIDAY NUMBER 


LONDON SOCIETY, 


Containing Contributions by the following Authors :— 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER, Author JESSIE SALE LLOYD. 
of ‘ Bootles’ Baby’ &e. ARTHUR T. PASK. | 
MAY CROMMELIN. ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 7 
JOHN COLEMAN. LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 
JEAN MIDDLFEMASS. ETHEL M. DE FONBLANQUE. | 
The Hon. Mrs. H. W. CHETWYND. | MAY PROBYN. ' 
W. W. FENN. | CURTIS YORKE. 
And others. 





F, V. WHITE & CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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F. V. WHITE & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NEW AND POPULAR ONE SHILLING NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, BOOKSELLERS, AND BOOKSTALLS. 
(Or in cloth, 1s. 6d.) 

‘Neck or Nothing’: A Haunting Story. By Mrs. H. 
Lovetr Cameron, Author of ‘In a Grass Country,’ &c. 

A Millionaire of Rough and Ready. By 
Bret Harve. 

That Imp! By Joun Srrance Winter, Author of ‘Bootles’ Baby.’ 
(Fourth Edition.) 5 

Clewerly WYom: a Romance of the Grand National. By 
Haw ey Smarr. 

Devils Ford. By Brer Harte. 

‘Mignon ’s Secret.’ By Jonny Srrancz Winter. (5th Edition.) 

On March. By Jouy Srrayce Winter. (3rd Edition.) 


In Quarters. By the same Auruor. (5th Edition.) 














SEVEN POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready, a New One Vol. Edition of 


Garrison Gossip; Gathered in Blankhampton. By Joun 
STRANGE WINTER, Author of ‘ Bootles’ Baby’ &c. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 








Now ready, a New One Vol, Edition of 


‘Straight as a Die.’ By Mrs. Epwarp Kennarp, Cloth 


gilt, 3s. 6a. 





Now ready, a New One Vol. Edition of 


The Outsider. By Hawey Smarr. Cloth, price 8s. 6d. 


‘Mr, Smart’s cheery stories are never unwelcome,.’—ATHEN ZUM, 





Now ready, price 3s. 6d. in cloth, a Cheap One Vol. Edition of Mrs. ALEXANDER’S Popular Novel. 
By Woman ’s Wit. By the Author of ‘The Wooing 0’t’ &. &e. 


* Altogether Mrs. Alexander has invented something new in the annals of crime, and her story is remarkably 
well told.’"—MoRNING Post. 





The Sixth and Cheaper Edition of Mrs. H. LoveTT CAMERON’S Popular Novel. 
In a Grass Country: a Story of Love and Sport. 1 vol. 


3s. 6d. ; also in picture boards, price 2s. 
‘ Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron is one of the best storytellers of the day..—Monrnin@ Post, 


‘s A Cheap One Vol, Edition in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
Killed in the Open. By Mrs. Epwarp Kennarp, Author of 
* The Right Sort,’ ‘ The Girl in the Brown Habit,’ &c. 
** Killed in the Open” is a book that cannot fail to excite interest. Its tone is thoroughly healthy.’ 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws. 
Also, uniform with the above, 


The Girl in the Brown Habit: a Sporting Novel. 


By Mrs, EDWARD KENNARD. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
‘Hidden in My Heart.’ By Dora Russert, 3 vols 
In the King’s Serwice. By Mrs. Hisserr Warsz. 3 vols. 
A Leader of Society. By Mrs. ALexanper Fraser. 3 vols. 
The Wild Curate. by J. McGricor Attan, 3 vols. 
Scamp. By J. Sate Lioyp. 3 vols. 
The Crusade of the Excelsior. By Bret Harts, 2 vols. 
Now ready, a New Work entitled 
‘A Modern Zoroastrian.’ By Samvet Larne, Author of ‘Modern Science 
and Modern Thought,’ lvol. Price 10s, 6d, 


F, V. WHITE & CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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New Novel by the Author of ‘Mehalah’ &c. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


RED SPIDER: a Romance. 


By the Author of ‘John Herring’ &c, 


‘ Assuredly the author of ‘‘ Mehalah” has surpassed himself in his fascinating story entitled 
“ Red Spider.’’ It is not alone, as he desires, a tr snscript from nature, but a bit of nature’s self. 

The heroine, Honor Luxenore, is a noble specimen of womanhood. . “ Red Spider” is a 
delightful novel.’-—Mornine Post. 

‘All novel-readers who like good work have learned to welcome any story by the author 
of “ John Herring.” “Red Spider” is a delightful tale of the Devonshire life the author loves 
so well, . Every line of the novel, whether it be given to description of scenery, to dialogue, 
to incident, or to the furtherance of the plot, will be read with pleasure. —ScotsMan, 





GEORGE Rk. SIMS’S NEW BOOK. 


Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS, 
Author of ‘Rogues and Vagabonds,’ ‘The Ring o’ Bells,’ ‘The Dagonet Ballads,’ &c. 


WITH A PHOTOGRAPHED PORTRAIT OF MARY JANE. 


‘A very entertaining autobiography. . . . Mary Jane has a faculty for observing character, 
and a power of delineating its movements and development, not distantly related to these of Mr. 
Sims himself. . . . Mary Jane has so full a fund of exciting incident to draw upon, and so 
pleasant a manner of philosophising, in her homely way, upon the ups and downs of a servant’s 
life, that should she ever take the field as a novelist independently of her present sponsor, he 
will have a formidable rival to coatend with.’—Scorsman, 

‘Mr. Sims has portrayed in an amusing manner the trials, woes, and triumphs of domestic 
servants. There is such an amount of truthfulness in the narrative that we can almost accept 
the portrait of Mary Jane as that of the authoress of the memoirs Mr. Sims is supposed to edit, 
and to believe that it is really genuine. —METROPOLITAN. 

‘There are some pages in these memoirs which it is impossible to read without laughing 
heartily, while the chapters devoted to the account of the Chelsea mystery are almost tragic in 
their intense realism. . . . Dickens never did anything better than ‘‘ Mrs. Three-doors-up,” or 
Mr. Saxon, the author, and his mother-in law.’’. .. . The book is full of unvarnished naturalism 
of a healthy, sensible, wholesome kind. It is quite the best thing Mr. Sims has yet written.’ 

WuitEnatt Review. 

‘Those who have not yet made Miss Buffham’s acquaintance will here find in her a very 
entertaining narrator of vast experiences in the way of domestic service.—Datry News. 

‘Much of the book is broad comedy and most laughter-provoking, and reminds one of the 
best of the famous “ Mrs. Brown.” . . . Generally, the book is remarkable for its Defoe-like 
verisimilitude, and added to this is an inexhaustible fund of humour and broad, though harm- 
less, fun.’—-Pcuniic Optnion. 

«* Mary Jane’s Memoirs” are capital reading.’—Lirerary Woetp. 

‘Genuine amusement awaits the public in the perusal of Mary Jane’s experiences, edited by 
the popular writer who has put them into book form. This view of the world from the house- 
maid's pantry is full of shrewd observation, apparently unconscious humour, and throughout 
diverting.’-—Mornine Post. 

‘ Decidedly amusing and interesting. —Giascow Heratp. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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August} Complete Catalogues will be sent free upon application. [1887. 
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LIBRARY EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE. 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus have in the press a choicely printed LIBRARY EDITION of the 
NOVELS of BESANT and RICE. The Volumes (each one containing a complete Novel), 
beautifully printed on a large crown 8yo. page, and handsomely bound in cloth, will be published 
Monthly, at Six Shillings each. The first Volume (just ready) is 


READY~MONEY MORTIBOY. 


With a Portrait of James Ricr, etched by Daniex A. WenRscumipt, and a New Preface by 
Watrer Bzsanr, telling the story of his literary partnership with James Rice, This Novel 
will be followed at regular intervals by the following: 

My Little Girl. The Monks of Thelema. 


With Harp and Crown. By Celia’s Arbour. 
This Son of Vulcan. The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


The Golden Butterfly. The Seamy Side. 
With a Portrait of Watrer Besant. &e. &e. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MEHALAH’ &. 
Red Spider: a Romance. By the Author of ‘ John Herring’ 
&e. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
NEW RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY NOVEL. 
Radna ; or, The Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the Princess 


___ One. A. ~ Crown | 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 





























~ WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL, 


The World Went Very Well Then. By Water 
Besant, Author of ‘Children of Gibeon’ &ec. With Etching of Portrait by Joun 
Perriz, R.A., and Illustrations by A. Forestier. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Children of Gibeon: a Novel. By Watrer Besant, 
Author of ‘ Al! Sorts and Conditions of Men,’ ‘ Dorothy Forster,’ &e. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Little Novels. By W ILKIE CoLuins. 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 


A Son of Hagar: a Romance of our Time. By Hati 


Caring, Author of ‘The Shadow of a Crime.’ Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. | shertiy. 


Old Blazer’s Hero, By D. Curisttz Murray, Author of 


‘ Joseph’s Coat’ &e. With Illustrations by A. McCormick. 2 vols. 12s. [Shortly. _ 











Glow-worm Tales. By James Payy, Author of ‘Lost 


Sir Massingberd.’ 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


Holiday Tasks: being Essays written in Vacation Time. 


By James Payn, Author of ‘ By Proxy,’ ‘Hig gh Spirits,’ &e. Crown 8yo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The Merry Men, and other Tales and Fables. By R. 

Louis Srrvenson, Author of ‘ Dr. Jekyll,’ ‘New Arabian Nights,’ &e. Szconp Eprtion, 

aL ee apnea 

The Beckoning Hand, &c. By Grayt Aten, Author 
of ‘Strange Stories’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth 1 extra, 6s. 


Mary Jane’s Memoirs. By Guorce RB. Sins. With a 
photographed Portrait of Mary Jane. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 





Disappeared: a Novel. By Saran Tytier, Author of ‘Saint 
Mungo’s City,’ &e. With Six Illustrations by P. Macnas. Cuwe 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS —continued. 
The Frozen Pirate, the New Serial Novel by W. Ciark 
Russert, Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ begins in ‘ BELGRAVIA’ for JULY, 
and will be continued till JANUARY next. One Shilling Monthly. Illustrated. 











Zephyrus: a Holiday in Brazil and on the 


River Plate. By E. R. Pearce Epecumpe, With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 6s. [ Preparing. 


The Cruise of the * Black Prince’ Privateer. 
By Commander V. Loverr Cameron, C.B. With Two Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
An Anthology of the Novels of the Century: 
Choice Readings from all the best Novels of the last Eighty Years. Edited, with Critical 

and Biographical Notes, by H. T. Mackxenziz Bett. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. [ Preparing. 


‘The Right Honourable’ : a Romance of Society and 
_ Politics. By Justin McCartuy and Mrs. CaMPBELL-PRAED. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
The Evil Genius: a Novel. By Witkte Cottins, Author 
__of ‘The Woman in White.’ Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s.6d. 
That other Person: a Novel. By Mrs. Aurrep Hunt, 


Author of ‘Thornicroft’s Mcdel’ &e. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


























In all Shades: a Novel. By Grant Auten, Author of 


‘Strange Stories’ &e. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Buried Diamonds: a Novel. By Saran Tytter. New 

ed and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. a a 

Fatal Zero: a Homburg Diary. By Percy Fiver. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s, 6d. sa 

The Queen of the Pirate Isle. By Brer Harte. 

a With 28 Coloured Drawings by Kate Greenaway. Small 4to. boards, 5s. a 

Wife or No Wife? By T. W. Srricur, Author of ‘The 


Mysteries of Heron Dyke’ &c. Crown 8vo. picture cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Teresa Itasca. By Avery Macaurine. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 




















Burglars in Paradise, By E. Sart Pusirs, Author 
__—of ‘A An Q Old Maid’s 8 Paradise,’ s ,” * Beyond the Gates,’ &e. Crown | Bvo, 18. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS 


NEW VOLUMES AT Two Shillings each. 
By GRANT ALLEN, | By JUSTIN McCARTHY. = By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Babylon. |  Camiola. In the Middle Watch. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. ‘By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. By KATHARINE SAUNDERS 


The Master of the Mine.| First Person Singular.| 5¢bastian. 
Heart Salvage. 








By CHARLES GIBBON. By OUD. By GEORGE R. SIMS, 
‘A Had Knot. - ‘ree. roe Jane's Memoirs. 
by JON HABBERTON, By JAMES PAYA, af 
rueton’s Bayou e Talk of the Town. . 
By SARAH TYTLER. 


By TIGHE HOPKINS. By JAMES RUNCIMAN. | Noblesse Oblige. 
’Twixt Love and Duty.| Schools and Scholars. Lady Bell. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS—continued. 
A History of Owr Own Times. By Justin 


McCarruy, M.P. Jusiter Epition, with an Appendix of Events to the end of 1886. 
2 vols. square 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 


A History of the Four Georges. By Just 


McCarruy, M.P. To be completed in Four Vols. 8vo. 12s. each. [Vol. IL. in in preparation, 


Treland since the Union: Sketches of Irish History 
from 1798 to 1886. By Justin H. McCarrny, M. P. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 














The Case for Home Rule. By Justix H. McCantny, 


M.P. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


A History of Parliamentary Elections and 
Electioneering in the Old Days. Illustrated from the Squibs, Lampoons, 
and Caricatures of the Time. By JoszpH Greco. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, with coloured 
Frontispiece and 190 Illustrations, 16s. 


War. By J. A. Farrer. Crown 8vo. 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Chronicle of the Coach: Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. 
By J. D. Cuamprin. With 75 Illustrations by E. L. Cucurster. Crown 8vo. cloth 7s. 6d. 




















Animal Anecdotes, arranged on a new principle. By 


H. A. Pace, Author of ‘ Thoreau: a Study’ “Re. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, &s. 


The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, Fishes, and Insects. 
By Part Rosrnson, Author of ‘ The Poets’ Birds,’ ‘ The Poets’ Beasts,’ &e. Crown 8vo. 

___eloth extra, 7s. 6d. - IE [ Preparing. 

Bird Life in England, By Evwin Lester Arvo, 
Author of ‘On the Indian Hills’ &e. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

The Folk-Lore of Plants. By TT. ¥. Tuiserton 

_____ Dyer, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s.6¢. 0 [ Preparing. 

Studies in Life and Sense. by Dr. Anprew Wi:son, 
F.R.S.E., Author of ‘ Chapters in Evolution’ &e. With numerous Illustrations, Square 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

















Hydrophobia: : M. Pasteur’s System. Containing a Trans- 
lation of all his Communications on the Subject, the Technique of his Methods, the latest 
Statistics, &e. By Dr. R. Sczor, of the Faculties of Edinburgh and Paris. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8yo. cloth extra, 6s. [ Shortly. _ 


The Complete Art of Making Fireworks; or, 
The Pyrotechnist’s Treasury. By Tuomas Kentisu. With 267 Illustrations, 
A New Edition, Revised throughout and greatly Enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


A Book for the Hammock. By W. Ciark Russe, 
Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ ‘Round the Galley Fire,’ ‘ A Voyage to the 
Cape,’ &e. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [ Shortly. 

A Voyage to the Cape. By W. Ciark RusseELL, Author 
of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ ‘Round the Galley Fire,’ ‘On the Fo'k'sle Head,’ 
&e. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


George MacDonald’s Works of Fancy and 


Imagination. Pocket Edition, Ten Vorumrs, in handsome cloth case, 21s, 


VOL. I.—WITHIN AND WITHOUT. THE HIDDEN LIFE. VOL, VIT.—THE PorTeENT. 
VOL. IL—TuHe Discirte. THE GosreL WoMEN. VOL. VIIL.—Tue Licut Privcess. THE GIANT'S 
A Book or SONNETS. ORGAN SonGs, HEART. SHADOWS. 
VOL. I1I.—Viours Sones. Sones oF THE DAYS AND VOL. IX.—Cross Purposes. THE GOLDEN KEY. 
NieuTts. A Book OF DREAMS. ROADSIDE POEMS. Tre CAarRAsoyy., LITTLE DAYLIGHT. 
PoEMs FOR CHILDREN. VOL. X.—THE CRUEL PAINTER. THE Wow o’RIvven. 
VOL. 1V.—PARABLES. BALLADS. ScoTCH SonGs, THE CASTLE, THE BROKEN SwoRDS, THE GRAY 
VULS, V. and VI.—PHANTAsTEs: A Faerie Romance. WoLr. UNCLE CORNELIUS, 


(The Volumes are also sold separately, in Grolier-pattern cloth, price 2s. 6d. each.) 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS —continued. 


Poems. ly Rosert Louis Stevenson. Crown 8vo. cloth 
_ extra, 68 [Shortly. 
Selections from the Poetical Works of 
a _ AtcerNon Cuaries SwInBURNE. Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. as 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel. By Sir Watrer 
; : Scorr. With over 100 New Illustrations by leading Artists. ‘Small 4to. cloth extra, 16s. 
Poems by Walt Whitman, Selected and Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Witt1am Micuart Rossettr. A New Editiou, with a Steelplate 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. printed on handmade paper and bound in buckram, 6s. 


Mr. Whistler’s ‘Ten o’Clock.’ Uniform with his 
‘ Whistler v. Ruskin: Art and Art Critics.’ Crown 8vo. Is. [ Preparing. 
Society in London. By A Foreign Resment. A New 
Edition, with an additional Chapter. Crown 8vo. 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. a 
Sister Dora: a Biography. By Marearer Lonspate. 
Popular Edition, Revised, with additional Chapter, a new Dedication and Preface, and 
4 Illustrations. Square 8vo. picture cover, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 
Familiar Short Sayings of Great Men. By 
Samvuet Artuur Bent, A.M. Fifth Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Our Eyes: How to Preserve Them from 
Infancy to Old Age. By Joun Brownine, F.R.AS., &c. Fifth Edition, 
Enlarged. With 55 Illustrations, crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. ; _ 
The Wayfarer: Quarterly Journal of the Society of 
Cyclists. No. I. for October, No. II. for January, and No. III. for May, are now ready. ; 
Demy 8vo. illustrated cover, 1s. each. j 
Science Gossip: an Illustrated Medium of Interchange for 
Students and Lovers of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. Taytor, F.L.S., &e. Devoted to 
Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, Physiography, 
&c. Price 4d. Monthly, or 5s. per year, post-free. 


























Academy Notes (1887). With Facsimile Sketches. 
Edited by Henry Bracksurn,. 1s. 7 — 

Grosvenor Notes (1887). With Facsimile Sketches. 
Edited by Henry Brackpurn. 


Is, 
The Paris Salon (1887). With Facsimile Sketches. 3s. 
Walford’s County Families of the United 


Kingdom (1887). Containing Notices of Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, 
Addresses, Clubs, &c. of 12,000 Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, 
the Offices they hold or have held, &c. Large 8vo. cloth gilt, 50s. 


Walford’s Shilling Peerage (1887). 
Walford’s Shilling Baronetage (1887). 
Walford’s Shilling Knightage (1887). 
Walford’s Shilling House of Commons (1887). 
Walford’s Complete Peerage, Baronetage, 


Knightage, and House of Commons (1887). Containing the above 
Four Books. In One Volume, royal 32mo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide to the London 
Charities (1886-7). Edited by Joun Lane. Showing their Name, Date of 
Foundation, Objects, Income, Officials, &e. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 














‘Belgravia’ Holiday Number. Complete in itself. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 1s, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN.’ 


3 vols. crown 8vo. at every Library. 


THE WORLD WENT 
VERY WELL THEN. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘Children of Gibeon’ &c. 
With Etching of Portrait by JOHN PETTIE, R.A., and Illustrations by A. FORESTIER. 


* Mr. Besant’s latest novel will certainly beclassed amongst the most imaginative, and we are inclined to think 
that it is also entitled to take rank as the most original of the now long series of works with which his busy pcn 
has enriched our modern library of fiction.’—-Dai.y News. 

* An interesting and realistic study of a bygone generation.... .. The novel, like all Mr. Besant’s, stands apart 
from the mass of present-day fiction.—GLasGow HERALD. 

* All the world reads Mr. Besant’s books, and so long as they remain what they have been the world will con- 
tinue to read......The story is a thoroughly good one...... It is full of happily conceived incidents which follow 
busily upon each other’s heels, and of strong, boldly drawn, but veraciously as well as vividly imagined characters, 
who have freshness as well as verisimilitude, and who in virtue of both good qualities linger pleasantly in the 
memory.’—MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 

‘All is harmonious ; the characters, the story, the language, all fall into the right place, and combine to 
produce a delicious picture.’—GUARDIAN. 

‘One of the pleasantest of recent novels...... always engaging and wholesome; and the men and women 
with whom it brings us face t> face are acquaintances worth making.’-—CourT AND SOcIETY REVIEW. 

‘ All honour to the enthusiasm which inspires “‘ All Sorts and Conditions” and “Children of Gibeon”...... 
but to our minds Mr. Besant’s art is higher when he presents himself to us, as here and asin “ Dorothy Forster,” a3 
a novelist pure and simple. ‘The World went very well” is u story of the last century......into which Mr. 
Besant has infused some fine ingredients of imagination...... A fascinating story, abounding in picturesque 
detail, and well illustrating the author's power of projecting himself into another century.’—TIMEs. 

‘A stern and wild romance, set in a frame of closely studied and convincing realism. Mr. Besant wields the 
wand of a magician...... The spell that dwells in this wand is formed by intense earnestness and vivid imagina- 
tion......A powerful romance, in which the author's close study of the manners, customs, modes of speech, 
costumes, pastimes, and general ways of a bygone pericd is used to produce a revival of them as striking and 
characteristic as that which he gave us in ‘“‘ The Chaplain of the Fleet.”......In this, as in all Mr. Besant’s works, 
we find lofty thoughts expressed with equal force and simplicity, strong and clear-sighted human sympathies, and 
a delicate and humorous delineation of character......The river scene of the attempted rescue of Magwitch in 
“ Great Expectations” is one of Dickens’s great achievements. The forty-fourth chapter of Mr. Besant’s romance 
is worthy to be placed beside that episode.’—SprcrTaTonr. 

‘Mr. Besant never produces a novel which is not warmly welcomed by all thoughtful readers.......He works 
as an artist works—with loving care. He creates, and he makes beautiful. This constitutes the chief charm 
of “The World went very well then.”...... No one of the slightest taste can put down the book after reading it 
without feeling that it is worthy to rank with the foremost works of the best of British novelists.,,—ScoTsMan. 

‘I have not been so amiabliy disposed to a book for long..—Wor.pD. 

*A most admirable novel. The book would deserve to be widely read, if only for the character of the loving 
and lovable Bess....... In these days of sentimental, realistic, and school-girl novels, what greater compliment 
can be paid to a writer than to say that he has produced a novel that is thoroughly pure, manly, and English ?’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE, 

‘The author's own Roman hand and powerful as well as entertaining manner are not at all hidden.’ 

Str. JAMES’s GAZETTE. 

‘Greatly as we admire both “ Dorothy Forster” and “The Chaplain of the Fleet,” we are inclined to place 
Mr. Besant’s latest novel before either one or the other. His books strike us as modeis of what novels ought to 
be ; for, with all the literary talent which we may fairly call genius, he never spares the labour which makes 
finished and satisfactory workmansbhip...... The love story is powerful, pathetic, and original.’ 

SATURDAY REVIEW. 

*“The World went very well then” is probably Mr. Besant’s best work. It is a story of bygone times made 
to live again, full of stirring adventure and of admirable study of character—a story of which the plot has all the 
charm of surprise and is yet consistent and complete. It has humour and pathos and delicate sentiment, but the 
tone is healthy and manly throughout...... Mr. Besant has drawn a fine portrait, and has traced the brave 
masterful spirit through boyhood into manhood with complete success. The beroine is a woman who loves in 
spite of everything—absence, neglect, scorn, and even hatred—and who loves passionately to the end......One 
such woman, at all events, lives in Mr. Besant’s pages.’--ATHEN ZUM. 

‘A tale of the sea, of love, and of witchcraft. There are portions as thrilling as any passages of Captain 
Marryat, there are bits which will compare with the “Cruise of the Midge’’...... It is a good book, and indeed 
may be called a great one......At a glance, one can see that “The World went very well then” is a book as 
superior to the run of volumes one gets from the libraries as is real to German silver.’—THE BAT. 

* The book has at one and the same time the attractions of a tale of the sea and of a passionate love story. 
Love, violent and undisciplined, yet consecrated by untiring devotion and constancy, has rarely been so graphically 
portrayed as in the history of Bess Westmoreland’s passion for the handsome captain of the Calypso. As a racy 
and exciting tale, as well as another proof of its writer's rare versatility, the work deserves to be read.’ , 

.  Mornix@ Rost. 

*On the whole, the best romance which the author has produced......There are so many striking episodes, 
that it would be hopeless to try and enumerate them. We advise everybody who can enjoy a thoroughly good 
tomance to read this one. —PictorRIaL. WORLD. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW COLLECTION OF STORIES. 


Now ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


LITTLE NOVELS. By WILKIE COLLINS, 


* The hand of a master of his art is plainly visible in these “ Little Novels” by Mr. Wilkie Collins. In = 
are found the best points of the novelist, whose unwavering popularity is but matured hy time....... Mr. 
Collins’s mark is on all these tales, and his admirers will agree that no higher praise can be given to them.” 

MORNING Post. 

* Mr. Wilkie Collins is beyond all doubt the greatest living master of the art of narration ; indeed, we might, 
without exaggeration, go further and say that he is the greatest master of that art whom we have had in England 
since the death of Defoe. In mere ing»nuity and perfect symmetry of plot-construction he is confessedly 
without a rival, but this intellectual skill is quite equalled by his purely literary skill......As mere studies in 
narration, these stories are little masterpieces..—MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 

‘ There is abundance of interest and almost a superabundance of ingenious construction in the twice seven 
“ Little Novels” which make up this latest outcome from the loom of an industrious weaver of romance. Nothing 
that Mr. Collins writes is lacking in the qualities of interest and ingenuity......These tales of crime and com- 
plication will not disappoint their readers, for they are laden with incidents, and the incidents are frequently 
startling. —ATHEN.£UM, 

*Each one as varied and as finished as fourteen different novels would ‘be from the same pen. . . . Polonius’s 
description to Hamlet of “ the best actors in the world ” best fits the description of the best book of short stories 
—we will not go sofar as to say “ in the world,” but —which has yet come under our notice.’—WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

* All readable, and certain to amuse the reader.’.—-LEEDS MERCURY. 

* Mr. Wilkie Collins’s *‘ Little Novels” have most of the good qualities of his big novels......In them, as in 
his more elaborate works, “ the plot’s the thing” that catches and holds the attention and compels admiration, 
sometimes by i*s power, and always by its ingenious conception and working out. These stories have, besides, 
the merit involved in their title : their bulk as well as their substance guarantees that they will be eagerly and 
rapidly read.’—ScoTsMAN. 

* There is no novelist living who posse:ses a greater power of evolving striking incidents...... ** Little Novels” 
affords several excellent examples of his peculiar skill...... There is not one which does not manifest considerable 
cleverness as well as psychological insight......There is not a single sketch that will not be found engrossing in 
its nature. "—AC. ADEMY. 





Also, New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8 0. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE EVIL GENIUS. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, Author of ‘The Woman in White.’ 


*“ The Evil Genius” is original and captivating, as is all that comes from Mr. Collins's pen..—MOorNING Post. 

*The novel, as a whole, is well thought out to the smallest detail. Of the skill with which the story is 
told it is needless to speak. It is written by Mr. Wilkie Collins, and that is enough.’—AcADEMy. 

*“The Evil Genius” is not the strongest of Mr. Collins's novels, but, in spite of much that is painful in the 
story, it is one of the pleasantest. There is real pathos in the figures of the two women who sacrifice themselves 
in the most natural way in the world for a man immeasurably inferior to either of them. . . . The sadness of 
the book is relieved by many touches of humour. ... There is a delightful little girl, whose conversation is a 
constant pleasure.’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 

* How readable the author is, thousands of readers know; how given to mannerisms, how quaint and odd 
rather than humorous, how ingenious in bringing about a highly dramatic situation, how pathetic now and 
then.’—St. JAMES's GAZETTE. 

‘The story is skilfully constructed, and is in many respects most powerfully worked out. ... A story full of 
highly dramatic scenes. The character drawing in the book is excellent, and the “ Evil Genius” is so admirably 
drawn that many readers may well think her by no means a bad sort of person. Altogether the novel is one that 
will be read with a great deal of pleasure.’—ScoTsMAN. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S OTHER NOVELS a are as follows :— 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Antonina. Ilusirated by Sir Jonny Grrpert. | Miss or Mrs.? With Illustrations by 


. Illustrated by Sir Jonn Gites 8S. L. FILDEs and Henry Woops. 
=. ae See eee a Magdalen. Illustrated by 


. Illustrated by Sir Jon» G. Du MAuURIER and C, 8. REINHARDT. 
Hide and Seek. Illustrated by Sir Joux | one Frozen Deep. Illustrated by G. Du 


Si MAURIER and J. MAHONEY. 
The Dead Secret. Illustrated by Sir | the ‘Law and the Lady. Illustrated by 


ueen of Hearts. Illustrated by Sir Joux a a eee SAGs. 
e GILBERT. , The Two Destinies. 


My Miscellanies. With a Steel-plate Por- The Haunted Hotel. Illustrated by 








trait of WILKIE CoLLixs. ARTHUR HOPKINS. 
The Woman in White. With Illustra~ | The Fallen Leaves. 
tions by Sir Jonn GiLBerT and F. A. Fraser. ’ 
The Moonstone. With Illustrations by Jezebel’s Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 


G. Dv Mavurrer and F. A. Fraser. 
Man and Wife. Illustrated by W. Smart. | Heart and Science: a Story of the 
Present Time. : 


Poor Miss Finch. Illustrated by G. Du 


Mavnier and Epwarp HvGHEs. ‘I Say No.’ 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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taNETER 6, SCHWEITZER’S OOCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa ér Chocolate Powder. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
Consisting solely of the Finest Cocoa Beans with the excess of Fat extracted. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water. Keeps in all climates. Palatable without Milk. 
The Faciilty pronounce it ‘the mbst nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Breakfast, 
Luncheon, or Supper, dnd invaluable for invalids and young Children.’ 

Four times the strength of prepatations thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., 
and in reality cheaper than such mixtures, 
10 ADAM STREET A teaspoonful to a breakfast ctip, csting less than a halfpenny. 
’ CocoaTINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, 
LONDON, W.C. and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c. 














SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
DISAPPEARED: a Novel. 
By SARAH TYTLER, 
Author of ‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline,’ ‘Saint Mungo’s City,’ &e. 
WITH SIX ILLUSTRATIONS BY P. MACNAB. 
| NEW RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY NOVEL. 


Now ready, crown 8yo. cloth extra, 6s, 


RADNA 


OR, THE GREAT CONSPIRACY OF 1881, 
By PRINCESS OLGA. 





Crown 8yo. cloth extra, 6s, 


BIRD LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD, Author of ‘ On the Indian Hills’ &e. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


DOLBY’S PATENT 
BEEF TEA AND GRAVY EXTRACTOR. 


The arrangement of this most useful apparatus is such that 
the heat maintained is exactly the right degree to insure the 
‘extraction’ of every particle of nourishment from meat of 
all kinds, and the result is a true, rich, and highly nourishing 
gravy, which will entirely supersede the unpleasant and un- 
savoury preserved extracts of meat now often resorted to for 
want of a simple apparatus to make rich fresh beef tea and 
graviesat home. The inner vessel is of Porcelain. 

Sizes, 1}, 2, 4, and 12 pints. 
The above may be obtained through any respectable Ironmonger, 
or post free for 4/-, 5/-, and 6/6 for the first three sizes from 
the Wholesale Agents, 


— Gee SOUTHALL BROS. & BARCLAY, 
| LOWER PRIORY, BIRMINGHAM. 
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£20 — WeBacconists Commencing. 


An Illustrated Guide (136 pages), ‘ How to 
open respectably from £20 to £2,000,’ Three stamps. 


H. MYERS & Co., 
107 & 109 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, 











(ORNS, BUNIONS, AND CHIL- 


BLAINS instantly relieved and rapidly cured by 
FOWLER'S celebrated PLAISTER—1s. 14d. per box; 
by post 15 stamps—which has been extensively used in 
Royal and distinguished circles for nearly half a century. 
Can be worn with tightest boot. Prepared only by 
Mr. Suira, M.P.S., 280 Walworth Road, London. Of all 
Chemists. Agents at 489 Oxford Street and 4 Cheapside. 


Your CARTE-DE-VISITE for 


1/- 
E. J. STONEHAM, 


792 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
Through the Book Shop. 








A CATALOGUE containing 
a list of over FOUR HUNDRED CHEAP 
POPULAR NOVELS will be sent free by 
Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Picca- 


dilly, London, W., upon application. 


HARRISON. KNITTER. 


_ Knits Ribbed or Plain exactly 
same as by hand. 

Knits every description of 
Clothing in Wool, Silk, or 
Cotton. 

Lists 2d. per post. 

W. HARRISON, 
PATENTEE, 

28 PORTLAND ST., MANCHESTER. 
LONDON DEPOT: 67 OXFORD ST.,.W, 












‘FOR THF BLOOD I8 THE LIFE.” 


WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 





Is Warrauteu vw citause Gus Vivvd trum au uupurities, 
from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects 
are marvellous, Thousands of Testimonials from all 
parts. In bottles, 2s, 9d. each, and in cases of six 
times the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists, Sent to 
any address, for $3 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 
THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND 
COUNTIES pave. COMPANY, 


NCOLN. 
TRADE MARE, ‘BLOOD MIXTURE.’ 


NOVELS by WALTER BESANT 
and JAMES RICE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo. illus- 
trated boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d, each, 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown, 
This Son of Vulcan. 





The Golden Butterfly. 

By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 
*T was in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


NOVELS by WALTER BESANT. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo. illus- 
trated boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s, 6d. each. 


All Sorts and Conditions of Men: 
An Impossible Story. With Illustrations by 
FRED. BARNARD. 


The Captains’ Room, &c. With 


Frontispiece by E. J. WHEELER. 


All in a Garden Fair. With 6 Illus- 


trations by H. FuRNIss, 


Dorothy Forster. With Frontispiece by 


CHARLES GREEN. 
Uncle Jack, and other Stories. 
Children of Gibeon. Crown 8vo. cloth 


extra, 3s. 6d. 


The World Went Very Well Then. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 

The Art of Fiction. Demy 8vo. Is. 

London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 














OINTMENT, 





IN USE 100 YEARS. 


ITA ALTERATIVE 


PILLS. 


confidently recommended for the cure of Scrophula 
(commonly called King’s Evil), Scorbutic Ulcers, 


DR. ROBERTS’ QR p [ |S | These Pills, in connection with the Ointment, are 


Leprosy, and every other disease arising from 


A SOVEREIGN REMEDY for Burns, Cancer, Chilblains, Erup- impurity of the blood. They area valuable Family 


tions, Eyes Inflamed, Fistula, Gangrene. Pimples, Piles, Scorbutic 





Complaints, Skin Diseases, and Ulcerated Legs, even if of twenty Aperient. Price 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 228, 


years’ standing, Price Is. lid., 2s. 9d., ls., 228. 


each Pot, 


Prepared by BEACH & BARNICOTT, Bridport, and sold by all Chemista, 
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-DO Nor Ler SOUR OHILD DIE!@Coughs, Colds, er, 
pe cousin tam —, mn FENNINGS’ oO 

j = 

Funct NNINGS’ LUNG HEALERS,2 
CHILDREN’S POWDERS ins" cis, scans to.Z 


THING. 


For Children cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 
1 d 
a not contain Calomel, Om, by Morphin, or anything injurious to Ft Sold in — x4 Pe < 15 ~ hang Diet oO 


to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cow LW 
om Sold in Stamped Boxes, at fe. 1} and 2s,9d. (great eaving), with full — ‘The largest size Boxes, 22. 9d. (35 stamps, post 


ections. Sent post free for 15 stamps. free) contain three times the quantity of the 

< Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, I. W. Z small boxes. a 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which contains (o) Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBOpyY's—} 

uJ = valuable hints on Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. DOCTOR. Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct oO 
Ask your Chemist for a FREE copy. A. FENNINGS, West Cowes, I. W. 

FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOE sent post free on application by letter 
or post card. Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 





THE GABINET TURKISH BATH 


(BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.) 


Provides an efficient Turkish Bath at home, and 
is an invaluable means for the preservation and 
improvement of Health. In cases of Colds, Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, and kindred 
affections it is especially valuable. Many hundreds 
are in constant use, and the highest testimonials 
have been received. Descriptive Pamphlets free. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


ELLIS & CO., Limited, 47 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 








A CURE FOR ALL!!! 
|HOLLOWAYS Acs ase caus nob ten 


OLD WOUNDS and SORES. If effectually rubbed on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into 
Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, DIPHTHERIA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, and 
even ASTHMA. It is wonderfully efficacious in cases of GLANDULAR SWELLINGS, 
GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all SKIN DISEASES it is unequalled, particularly 
if Holloway’s Pills be taken according to directions to Purify the Blood. 


CA M me Fe i C Children’s...... 1/2 per doz. HEMSTITCHED. 
Ladies’ 2/45 


saint ” Ladies’...... 2/11} per doz. 
Gentlemen's. “3, - «@ ; Gentlemen’s 4/11 - 


Direct from the ‘ The Irish Cambries of Messrs. 
Manufacturers. Rosrinson & Creaver have a world- 
wide fame,’—THE QUEEN. 
Samples and 


“sur HANDKERCHIEFS. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, ro ris Queen, 
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ds PECIALTI ES 


- ; MEDALS AWARDED 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


arraaiiies RELISH. Makes the plainest viands 
palatable, and the daintiest dishes more oo et. 
tles, Is, 2S. 


OODALL'S BAKING POWDER. “The cheapest 


because the b 62., 18 , 25., 5S 


OODALL’S EGG P POWDER. Its action savenablen 


that of the egg in 1d., 6a 


OODALL'S CUSTARD ‘POWDER. Sieisedal> 


cious Custards without Eggs, in less tame and * —_ a 


- ROODALL'S GINGER BEER POWDER “th ie 


best in the world 


OODALL'S BLANC “MANGE POWDER. 


fakes delicious Blanc- INE in a few minutes. 


6d, 
OODALL'S QUININE WINE. The best remedy | 
known for Indigestion and Loss of Appetite. 


OODALL'S BRUNSWICK BLACK. “Possessed 


great brilliancy, and thoroughly protects the articles it is 


Z| applied to. + 6d., 15. 





For a Hundred Excellent and Palatable 
HOUSEHOLD RECIPES, 


Write to Messrs. Goopatt, Backxuouss, & Co., Leenps, 
enclosing a penny stamp for postage, when you will be 
presented with a valuable book of 100 pages, bound in cloth 
and fully illustrated, called— 


F, GOooD —THINGS,’’ 
MADE, SAID, ANO DONE, IN EVERY HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. 


FREEMAN’S SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS 


The most powerfal Brain and Nerve Tonic known! 











OVERWORKED BRAIN—LATE HOURS—WORRY. 
INVALUABLE TO BUSINESS MEN. 

NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, FAILURE OF MEMORY, and 
LOSS OF ENERGY, are quickly and permanently cured by a few 
— 4 gives New Life to the Languid, and invigorates the 

xhauste: 


CONSUMPTION and WASTING DISEASES can be cured y= 
a course of FREEMAN’S SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS — 
=| It quickly fi... the system with mew, rich, and pure blood, 
\S restoring the failing functions of life; the Appetite returns: th 
long-lost colour once more appears, giving a healthful sparkle to |Z 
— the. eye, the true sign of a return of Health, Strength, and Vitality 
w= One dose isequalto Ten doses of Cod-Liver Oi 
= None now need despair of Life. Thousands have been | 
aj snatched from the brink of the grave by an early use of this valuable Buea 
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DR. GLADMAN: 
A SKETCH OF COLONIAL LIFE. 
By E. HARRISON CLUBBE. 


T was Christmas morning in Southern latitudes. The thermo- 
meter stood at 80° in the shade, and we had just finished a 
really splendid run across the Pacific, right away from the Cape, 
without touching, and we were all delighted to be once more about 
to stand on terra firma. I had signed articles in London, at a shilling 
a month, as surgeon, to the good ship “ Teneriffe,” the Company 
naturally considering the said shiiling good pay in addition to a free 
passage for myself, and at a reduced rate for my wife, to Sydney. 

We were passing the lighthouse, and could see the smoke rising 
from the little settlement at King George’s Sound. ‘The houses and 
harbour itself were hidden by the first of the many headlands that 
were between us and the narrow opening to the anchorage. There 
was the usual bustle on deck and tramping to and fro of the sailors, 
who were getting the anchor clear and the decks in readiness to 
let go. 

My wife and her sister were making certain changes in their dress 
that they might be ready the moment we dropped anchor to go 
ashore. I could hear my wife ask her sister Rosie if she could really 
believe “this everlasting voyage is over?” as I was_ hurriedly 
finishing off my letters in the saloon to take ashore. I had just 
fastened and sealed up a long letter to my friend H. at “ Bart’s,” and 
another to my mother in peaceful Devonshire, and had done the same 
for some half dozen or more of my wife’s, when I heard the orders, 
“ Hard a-port,” ‘* Ease her,” ‘“‘ Slow,” passed to the wheel and engine 
room as the pilot’s boat came alongside. It was manned by four 
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rowers in man-o’-war’s-man dress, and a tiny golden-haired boy, who 
didn’t look more than ten, in the stern holding the tiller ropes in his 
little brown fist, and keeping his eyes fixed on the pilot’s movements 
till he was safe on deck. Then he said authoritatively, “ Let go the 
rope ; fall astern,” rolling the “r” and giving it ‘’Starn” in the 
approved style. 

I ran down the companion again, and knocked at our state room 
to tell my women-folk to come up and see him—they both are so 
fond of children. On going in I found my wife standing in the midst 
of open portmanteaus, fastening on her sister’s white veil or puggery, 
attired herself in shore-going garments, and with another long red- 
and-white-striped puggery shading her own neck. My wife insists on 
considering Australia tropical ! 

“ Do they wear gloves, do you suppose, in this place ?” she said, 
taking a long pair of grey ones off the cabin sofa, with a somewhat 
scornful emphasis on the “this place” which expressed her private 
feeling about Australia generally. 

“Of course they do; life in Australian towns is the same as life 
anywhere else,” I said, proud of my information, derived from the 
blue-books of the Agent-General. 

My wife smiled. She has a peculiarly sweet way of smiling some- 
times, instead of answering one, which is equivalent to her to having 
the last word, and is far more than equivalent to me, and very trying, 
as I have to conjecture what the last word would have been. 

We all went on deck. The pilot’s boat was already some distance 
astern, and we could hardly see the little boy. We found we were 
steaming slowly through the blue water, past the swelling furze-covered 
headlands, the one we had just passed being crowned by a white light- 
house, with what looked at the distance a tiny white cottage, with 
neat palings and outhouses round it. 

The pilot was in command on the bridge. We could see his figure 
against the sky, standing on the narrow strip of a platform, from which 
the officer of the watch rules his seagirt kingdom with an even more 
absolute despotism than that of the sultans of the “ Arabian Nights.” 
His broad back, upright figure, and strong hands grasping the rail in 
front, gave one a sense of security, though the quick clear enuncia- 
tion of the necessary orders was not quite that of a sailor, or at least 
did not sound so, after the jolly roar to which we were accustomed 
in our skipper. 

For all that we soon found ourselves safely anchored well in sight 
of the tiny jetty of the straggling collection of wooden and corrugated 
iron buildings that form the town of Albany. 
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The ship was at once surrounded by a swarm of copper-coloured 
savages—lads and men, from apparently ten years old to about thirty 
—more or less nude, who proceeded, one out of each pair in their 
rough boats, to dive into the clear blue water after the coins the 
passengers threw in, and which they came up holding in their white 
teeth, shaking the water out of their close black curls. 

We were watching two of these chattering gleaming “bronzes,” 
as my wife called them, averring that unless you looked upon them 
as statuary they were really not proper, when the captain came up 
to us, as we leant over the bulwarks, to introduce the pilot, who stood 
just behind him with an amused smile at my wife’s last remark. 

“ Doctor, let me introduce Dr. Gladman, our pilot, to you,” said 
our skipper. “Mrs. M. and Miss N., this is our parish doctor, 
health officer, and pilot—Dr. Gladman.” 

The pilot bowed, and holding his peaked cap in his left hand 
stood with his close curling grey hair uncovered in the glowing 
Australian sunshine, while he shook hands with my wife and her 
sister. “Welcome to Australia, ladies,” said he, still holding 
his cap. 

“Thank you, doctor,” said my wife. “ But are you not afraid 
to remain uncovered in this dreadful sun ?” 

“Not for so short a moment, madam,” he replied, and added, 
glancing at her delicate pale face and the more blooming cheeks of 
her sister, “ We naturalised Australians have long ago given up all 
hope of having your beautiful English complexions,” replaced his cap. 

“‘ Naturalised?” echoed Rosie, looking ready to shake hands over 
again. “Are you really an Englishman, Dr. Gladman? Oh! I am 
so glad. I was afraid every one would be Australian—Colonial now.” 

Dr. Gladman laughed. “A good colonist,” he said, “ but not a 
Colonial. No, it certainly seems a very long time ago, but I did 
originally come from ‘ Home,’ as we say out here. I was born in 
Buckinghamshire, and bred at Bart’s.” 

The magic word Bart’s—my beloved hospital !-—completed the 
charm Dr. Gladman’s fine head, clever face, and quick cheery speech 
had worked. 

Here was a brother in arms, at the first push off! As we made 
the tour of the ship together, necessary before he could give us our 
clean bill of health and a soul could leave the ship, I found he had 
known several of the older men of my time who were youngsters in 
his. He had qualified fifteen years before I did, but by the time we 
had reached the cabin to go over the ship’s papers with the captain 
he seemed an old friend. There is something in the air of strange 
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lands that draws Englishmen together. I had been sent out for my 
health ; so had he, he told me with a jolly laugh, “ quite a wreck, 
they said, ten years ago!” Itold him the latest medical news from 
England, and found he was only a fortnight behind me! and saw his 
Medical Journal and Lancet as regularly asI did. As we sat down 
to the saloon table, I asked him how they managed for a pilot, sup- 
posing a ship should come in and signal for one, while he was away 
across the bay, or over on the bush, in his capacity of doctor. 

“ Oh,” said Dr. Gladman, “it doesn’t often happen. You see the 
regular liners—the P. and O. and Orient boats—don’t require a pilot, 
they come in so often. I don’t quite know why you signalled for 
one, skipper,” he added, turning to the captain, who had ordered 
sherry to be put on the table, and was sitting with his elbows well 
squared putting his very black and inky signature to the ship’s 
papers. 

“T’ve never been in here as skipper before. Why, it must be 
four years since I was here at all, Gladman. I was chief officer on 
the ‘Regulus,’ don’t you remember, when I last came into the Sound ? 
Let’s see, in 1880 it was.” 

“Ay, so you were,” returned the pilot ; “ but,” he added, turning to 
me, “one of my boat’s crew has a pilot’s license too, and can take a 
boat in quite as wellas I can. If they don’t care to have him, they 
have to wait till I get back, if I am out. Once or twice I’ve been 
run very hard though, doing pilot and doctor at the same time 
almost.” 

“I remember, Gladman, just this very day, eight years ago,” 
struck in the captain, “ you tcok in the ‘ Badger’ for Captain D . 
I was his mate then, just before that awful gale of wind when the old 
jetty was nearly washed to pieces. It was the first time I ever saw 
you, and you were off then tosome good lady—do you remember?” 

“Yes, I remember that,” said the pilot, balancing his silver pencil- 
case on his finger. ‘I hadn’t my little coxswain with me then, had 





I, skipper?” 
“ Hadn’t you? Oh! no—of course you hadn’t”-—and the skipper 
laughed. “He was only born that night, was he? Dear, dear, how 


time flies! So he is eight years old to-day! Here's tohim!” And 
the skipper raised his glass, and so did the doctor, saying to me, 
“It’s the little chap you noticed in my boat—my little coxswain.” 

I drank my glass also to the little fellow’s health, and then the 
captain said : 

“Tell the doctor, Gladman, how you came to take him.” 

“What is his name?” I said. “I saw a curly-headed little fellow 
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in the stern of your boat, and also that you had four men besides. 
That is a good large crew, isn’t it, simply to pull you out to a ship 
and back?” . 

‘Tt isn’t a man too much either, doctor, and when you have seen 
our Breaksea in a storm of wind and rain you'll agree with me. 
Besides, that gig is all I have to take me to my patients across the 
bay, up the harbour to the town. Of course there is a path to the 
town round the cliffs from the lighthouse, where I live.” 

* You saw it as we passed, doctor. Gladman is lighthouse-keeper, 
among other things,” put in the skipper. 

“ But,” went on the pilot, smiling at the interpolation, “it is a 
long way round, and I haven’t time for long ways round. We get 
all our provisions too by the boat, and my wife goes to church 
and pays her calls in it. She is a first-rate sailor, isn’t she, skipper? 
And as for that monkey, Jack—my little coxswain—he’s a far 
better pilot than I am.” 

“Ts he now?” said the captain. “Tell the doctor how you 
came to take him,” he said, with a sailor’s love of a good yarn. 

“ He is not your son, then ?” I said, a little surprised ; for I had 
noticed that the child was more carefully dressed than one would 
expect one of the crew’s lads to be. 

“Well, he is, and he isn’t. My wife and I adopted him. We 
lost our little one—it was a girl though—the day he was born. Yes, 
it is eight years ago to-day our little one was down with scarlet 
fever. She was nearly two. There had been an epidemic of it in 
the town, but I never knew how the child got it, up there miles away, 
unless, you know, doctor,” he said a little sadly, “I took it up to 
the cottage myself—I always feared so. I used, before then, to 
think if I had been to any infectious cases in the town, that after the 
couple of hours’ row across and round the point I should be safe and 
not take anything up to the cottage. Anyhow, the little thing had 
it, and badly: I hadn’t much hope in the morning. My poor little 
wife—she was one of your Barts’ sisters before I married her—liter- 
ally fought the disease inch by inch, and we both of course did all 
that could be done. I had sat up half the night—Christmas Eve— 
with the little maid. It was one of those bad throat cases, doctor,” 
said the pilot, a little gruffly, turning to me. 

I nodded, and he went on : “ About seven one of the men at the 
lighthouse came to say a pilot was signalled for by a ship off the head.” 

“ That was the ‘ Badger’—ay. I remember you coming aboard 
in the cool of the morning, as well as if it was to-day,” said the 
captain, 
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“The other fellow was away,” continued the pilot; “so I hada 
bath and changed all my things, and left the poor wife, who was 
beginning to lose hope, sitting with the baby on her lap. I hardly 
thought it would live till I got back. ‘Just as I rounded the headland 
—or was it a bit farther on, skipper—— ?” 

“ Thereabouts,” said the skipper. 

“We met a boat from the town, and one of the boatmen called 
out to know if I was aboard, because I was wanted in Albany. His 
wife was taken bad.” 

“You know what that means, doctor !” grinned the skipper. 

“ T ought to, captain,” I said, hearing as he spoke a smothered 
murmur from our state-room, from which I guessed that the dead 
silence which had till then prevailed therein was only another proof 
of the truth of the saying, that women are curious beings. 

Wholly unconscious that he had any other hearers than myself 
and the captain, the pilot went on : 

“We were steaming into the harbour as quick as we could, so I 
told the man to fall astern, and we towed them behind us, When I 
got to Mrs. Rogers, I found she was better, and that I shouldn’t be 
wanted probably that day at all; but I did not intend to go back 
home—lI thought it best not ; but after an hour or two I saw my boat 
run in alongside the jetty, and one of the fellows come ashore. In 
a few moments, Rogers brought me a note from my wife begging 
me to come back if I possibly could ; she was frightened about the 
child. 

“T knew I could do nothing, but I couldn’t bear the thought ot 
the wife’s being all alone up there and looking for me—and perhaps, 
later on, I shouldn’t be able to go—so, as I found when I went up to 
Rogers’ cottage that everything was put off, and my patient preparing 
her husband’s tea, I set off home again. 

“The day had clouded over, and the hot wind that had blown oft 
the land all day had died down, and there was that dead silence we 
always have before a black squall of wind and rain comes up from the 
sea. 

“ Before we got across the bay, gusts of wind dead in our teeth 
caught us once or twice and curled the water round her bows; and 
just as I jumped ashore, the first dash of rain came. As I stepped 
on to our verandah, a great roaring gust nearly swept me away. 

“T went up to the windows, and took down one of the outside 
shutters my wife had put up to protect the glass, and saw her sitting 
with the little one in her arms. She was relieved to see me, and 
beckoned to me to go round and come in. But, you know,” said 
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the pilot, clearing his throat, “I couldn’t go in, going back, as I was, 
to the good woman in labour over at Albany. It wouldn’t have been 
safe.” 

“No,” I said, “I suppose not ” ; but I wondered if I should have 
been so conscientious if it had been I. 

“It may have been hard of me, perhaps,” said the pilot, looking 
straight in front of him ; “but I thought it right; and I could do 
nothing ; I knew that when I left in the morning. I opened the 
window and told the wife how it was. She was very good; she 
wanted me to come in, of course, if only to kiss the little thing before 
it died. But I told her I did not think I ought. I couldn’t do any- 
thing for the child ; it was dying then.” 

The good honest fellow stopped a moment, and again I heard a 
movement, and I thought a stifled sob, from our cabin; but the cap- 
tain broke in in a rather unnecessarily loud voice : 

“ You were quite right, doctor. It was very good of you. I 
couldn’t have done it myself, I should have felt so for the missis.” 

“ T felt for my wife,” said the pilot, in rather a hard voice ; “ but 
I couldn’t have done any good,” he repeated, as if afraid to trust 
himself to say anything else. Then he went on: 

“ She sent the girl out with some food for me in the verandah ; 
and we watched the little one, she inside and I out. I couldn’t hear 
anything in the room, the wind roared and shook the verandah so ; 
but I could see the child was breathing slower. Then my wife put 
her hand under the wraps to feel its little feet.” He broke off, and 
then added : 

“ I didn’t see the end. One of the men came up to say they had 
signalled for the doctor from the town.. So I had to start back. 
The gig tore through the black seas before the gale. It was a pitch 
dark night, about eight when I started. I got to Mrs. Rogers just 
in time. ‘The youngster was born about midnight. The mother did 
very well, and when I left, about four in the morning, the bay was 
like a sheet of glass, and the sun rising without a cloud over the 
cliffs. ‘The jetty had been washed away, all but the stonework, and 
my men had had to beach our boat right up on the road. 

“When I got back, I found the wife on the look-out by the light- 
house. She had heard nothing of us, of course, since I left the night 
before.” 

“That was a hardish day’s work,” said the skipper—“ thirty 
hours of it.” 

“Well, I was not sorry to get my boots off, and get some sleep, 
before I started on my round. I’d a longish ride that day to the 
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telegraph construction camp, over the hill there,” said Dr. Gladman, 
getting up from the table and taking his cap. 

“ And your little girl— doctor ?” said my wife, suddenly appearing 
at her cabin door, tears on her cheek and a little gasp in her 
voice. 

“Tt was dead, ma’am,” said the father, and turned to the com- 
panion and went on deck. 


We saw very little more of Dr. Gladman while we were in 
Albany. My wife and her sister went up to the lighthouse and 
called on his wife. They came away charmed with her and the 
dainty little household she reigned over. My wife was enthusiastic 
over the trim garden, cool little parlour, and “exquisitely clean 
kitchen,” and “would you believe it,” she said, “she has only one 
maid-servant, and that a girl of seventeen !” 

“T think,” she said impressively, stopping in our walk up and 
down the deck, as we were taking our last turn that night after leav- 
ing Albany, gliding past the shadowy coast under the wonderful 
Southern Cross—“ I think they are both splendid, those Gladmans.” 

A burly figure leaning over the bulwarks, puffing clouds of smoke 
into the still night air, turned round, and the captain’s voice said : 

“ That’s what they are, ma’am. That’s the sort of colonist this 
country wants; a man like Gladman is worth a whole shipload of 
the ne’er-do-weels they’re so fond of sending out. As for such 
like ! ” he pointed with his elbow, as he replaced his pipe, to a 





group of dissipated-looking youngsters coming up from the bar, 
whose determination to drink more than was good for them had 
been a source of worry to him all the way out—“ As for such like,” 
he said, with a look it would do many intending emigrants good to 
have seen, “I ask you, doctor, what’s the good of them ?” 
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THE ADELPHI AND THE 
“BROTHERS ADAM.” 


HE little streets that descend from the Strand to the Embank- 
ment are mostly old-fashioned and picturesque in their way— 
perhaps from the contrast they offer to the noise and “sea-shell 
roar” of that busy thoroughfare. Many end in a cu/ de sac with an open 
aérial gallery as it were, whence you can look down on the silvery- 
looking Thames below, with all its noble bridges. These quiet alleys 
have some interesting or suggestive memorial to exhibit ; their houses 
seem all of the one pattern—sound and snug—of early Georgian 
era, and mostly given over to the “private hotel” business. It may 
be conceived how much more interesting and piquant it was when 
they led straight down, as many did, tothe water’s edge, now set 
far off by many furlongs. The curious mixture of associations, as we 
wander up and down ; the strange incredibie squalor of some portions, 
the comparative stateliness and imposing air of others, the way in 
which memories of Garrick, Franklin, Peter the Great, the Romans, 
Charles Dickens, and many more, are suggested and jumbled together 
at every turn, has an extraordinary effect. It will be seen that this 
is one of the most interesting quarters in London, and is well worth 
wandering through. 

The Adelphi is of course associated ‘with the names of that 
eminent family of architects the brothers Adam. These remarkable 
persons in their work have left the most enduring marks of their talent 
and influence all over London. It is a sign of extraordinary ability, and 
even genius, to make so strong an impression on one’s generation, and 
leave imperishable tokens behind. The Adams’ style is felt and 
appreciated to this hour, so marked and distinct is it, and, as we 
walk about London, it constantly forces itself on us for recognition, 
We know it by a certain grace and delicacy, a generally dignified 
treatment ; above all, by a beautiful proportion that triumphs over 
inferior means and materials, which must strike even careless be- 
holders. As we walk along it is possible to stop and say “ Yonder 
isan Adam house.” All their effects are nicely calculated ; such as 
the depth of a pilaster, the size of a window, the relation of the stories, 
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The late Mr. Fergusson notes particularly “their peculiar mode of 
fenestration.” ‘They frequently,” he says, “‘attempted to group three 
or more windows together by a great glazed arch above them, so as 
to try and make the whole side of a house look like one room.” 

The leading and inspiring member of the family, John, went to Italy 
to study, and there mastered the old system of proportion. He devoted 
himself to one single building, the famous Palace of Diocletian, which 
he selected for the sensible reason that it presented a unique pattern 
of the dwelling-house of the ancients, whereas attention had mostly 
been concentrated on their public buildings. These studies bore 
fruit in a perfect system. The enthusiastic Scot, having conceived 
this idea, betook him to Spalato, bringing with him a skilled French 
artist to make the drawings, while he himself took all the measure- 
ments. As we turn over the sumptuous atlas-folio tome which em- 
bodied his labours, we wonder at the energy and magnificence which 
directed such projects. It was published by subscription, and the roll 
of distinguished names, from the King down, shows what patronage 
he enjoyed. The work is one of the most pleasing and romantic of 
such records. 

The arrival of the two diletfante strangers in the ruined and 
deserted town excited suspicion, and it being assumed they were 
making drawings of the fortifications, they were ordered to desist. 
But these and other difficulties were overcome. We hear little 
now of this extraordinary and astonishing ruin, but from the beautiful 
drawings we see that it was a picturesque, rather forlorn, town with di- 
lapidated fortifications round it, and resting on the sea-shore. ‘There 
were to be seen the remains of the superb galleries of the Emperor, 
the temples and banqueting halls, with the richly carved capitals, 
colonnades, friezes, &c., all sound and excellent. Even to turn 
over these pictures seems like being in a dream, with the Claude- 
like Italian shore before us, the splendid ruins which seemed to want 
little more than roofing stretching high above the coast, so as to 
have the finest view of the sea. 

More than a century has gone by since that visit, and some 
strange changes have taken place; the inhabitants have been 
reverent, but have built their houses through the palace. As you 
wander through the streets at every turn you come on columns and 
arches embedded in modern walls, while the two pagan temples 
which the Emperor built have since been converted into a cathedral 
and church without any rude violence being done. 

No words could give an idea of the size, the richness of details, 
the comparative preservation of this amazing structure. Most notable 
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was the beautiful arched terrace or gallery, which was raised up, 
overhanging the sea, and which stretched along for many furlongs. 
The splendid courtyard, with its rich friezes, capitals, pillars, and 
embroidery, all in capital condition, save for the roof, show what 
Roman work was then. The terrace struck the imagination of the 
young student. 

On his return commissions came pouring in, but the family had 
conceived a bold, ambitious scheme, which was, indeed, the fruit of 
the Dalmatian studies. The terrace just alluded to filled the mind 
of the traveller. In the Straad at Durham Yard the ground seemed to 
take much the same shape. His dream was to rear, on double and 
triple rows of arches, just such a terrace which should look down on 
the Thames. And this was clearly the origin of our familiar Adelphi 
Terrace. 

No sooner was the scheme conceived than it was taken in 
hand, in a daring and ambitious style. Money was wanting, but, 
being Scotchmen, the brothers Robert, John, Thomas, and William 
were patronised by their countryman Lord Bute, without which 
they could not have hoped to obtain the Act of Parliament they 
wanted. They began their works on the Adelphi in 1768, 
leasing the ground from the Duke of St. Alban’s, for the very short 
term of ninety-nine years, at a rent of £1,200. A steep incline, as 
may be seen now in Buckingham Street, descended from the Strand to 
the Thames, and their plan was to raise on a series of massive arches 
quite a new quarter of streets, fronted to the Thames, by a handsome 
terrace. 

The substratum of this great work is really monumental from 
the size and dignity of its arches. The huge brick arch, such as 
we see it in a railway viaduct, is a coarse, unpleasing, and even vulgar- 
looking thing ; but the student of the Roman palaces made his work 
grand, dignified, and Roman too. As we enter the city from Durham 
Street or from the side in Buckingham Street, we cannot but be 
impressed with the fine vaulted work, the harmonious proportions, 
and the air of strength and endurance. In parts there are several 
tiers of these vast and massive structures. The brothers calculated that 
they would be used as Government storehouses, but in this they 
were disappointed. They also found themselves engaged in a law- 
suit with the Corporation, as they had encroached on the foreshore of 
the Thames, and these checks led to serious pecuniary embarrass- 
ments in prosecuting the enterprises. In 1773 they found them- 
selves obliged, after mortgaging their property, to take the unusual 
course of raising funds by lottery. They obtained an Act of Parlia- 
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ment allowing the issue of tickets forthe scheme. The prizes ranged 
from £5 to £50,000, there being 108 in all. In this way they raised 
some £ 218,000, and the houses appear in some way to have been 
also prizes. The whole enterprise was brought to a conclusion in a 
very short time, the buildings, arches, &c., all being completed by 
1773, having taken only about five years. Then these stately mansions 
in the terrace were eagerly sought. Garrick established himself at 
No. 4; and the ceiling of his drawing-room had been beautifully 
decorated. Indeed, a pleasant volume might be written on the lives 
and adventures of the tenants of the Adelphi or those associated 
with it—the hapless Barry the painter ; Dr. Graham the quack, and 
his “ celestial bed ;” Lady Hamilton, who was his subject ; Topham 
Beauclerk, the Man about Town, and John’s friend, Old Mrs. 
Garrick, who was there so lately as 1822; and Mr. Blanchard, the 
amiable and popular /ittérateur and dramatist, who now resides there. 
He declares that he is but “two shakes of the hand” away from David. 
Lord Beaconsfield, an adventurer also, in the better sense of the 
term, was born on the terrace; also “Tommy” Hill, the friend of 
Theodore Hook, and the Paul Pry of Poole. Mr. Attenborough has 
long occupied the gracefully decorated houses that lead from the 
Strand, and his books and records could unfold some strange storiés of 
adventure. And finally, to bring in atone of wealth, “ the potentiality 
of growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice,” the great banking 
house of Coutts spreads away in different directions over the quarter. 
Mr. H. Wheatley, who has written much that is curious and interesting 
on the Adelphi, tells us the history. 

“John Campbell, who died in 1712, and lies buried with his 
wife in the churchyard of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, is supposed 
to have been the founder of the bank in St. Martin’s Lane. It is 
not known when the business was removed to the Strand, or the 
exact locality to which it was so removed, but the house is described 
as The Three Crowns, next the Globe Tavern, and it is believed 
that John Campbell was there in 1692. Campbell was succeeded 
by Middieton, who was succeeded by George Campbell. The firm 
was then known for a time as Campbell and Bruce ; from 1751 to 
1755 George Campbell was sole partner. At the latter date James 
Coutts, who married a niece of George Campbell, was taken into 
partnership, and the firm became Campbell and Coutts. In 1760, 
James Coutts, the sole partner, took his brother Thomas into 
partnership. He died in 1778, and the sole charge of the bank 
devolved upon Thomas Coutts, and from that time to this the style 
of the famous house has been Coutts & Co. 
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“ Although the houses built on the site of the New Exchange were 
not old when the Adelphi was planned out, the brothers Adam, who 
were known to Coutts, were employed to build a new house. This 
they did with a slightly architectural elevation, the symmetry of 
which has been somewhat injured by alterations of late years. In 
the house built by the Adams, Thomas Coutts lived for many years, 
and his dining-room and drawing-room, with their handsome marble 
chimney-pieces and fine mahogany doors, are still unoccupied. 
When Lord Macartney was on his embassy to China, he sent over 
some Chinese wall-paper to Coutts, which was hung on the walls of 
one of these rooms, and there it still is. I shall have something 
further to say of Coutts in the notice of the Adelphi itself.” 

The story of the luckless Barry is most pathetic, and as we sit in 
the fine meeting-room of the Society of Arts and look up at the 
painter's crowds of animated figures that line the walls, it comes back 
with a strange vividness. There was something akin to the character 
and erratic course of Haydon, the same despairing sense of talent 
neglected and put aside, the contest with the Academy, and a sort of 
quarrelsome eccentricity. The difference, however, between the 
two men is, that Barry’s works on the walis speak for him and pro- 
claim his fine academic culture, his surprising grace and poetry in the 
beautiful, well-designed figures and groups, and the refined transparent 
colouring ; with which we have only to contrast the heavily painted 
earthy-looking portraits of the Queen and Prince Albert, which by 
some strange lack of congruity have been thrust into this classical 
company. One can conceive, however, the difficulties of dealing 
with a man who insisted on representing the death of Wolfe by a 
number of perfectly nude figures, and who, in his latter days of 
penury and neglect, when asked out to dine, insisted on tendering 
from one-and-sixpence to two shillings to his host in payment of the 
meal! These fine pictures, which are the wonders of the Adelphi, 
cover a canvas that spreads round the room. To obtain the fame 
and expanse allowed by such an undertaking, the chivalrous artist 
offered to do the work gratis; not however, it may be supposed, 
that when the work was done, the Society would be so mean as to 
leave him without remuneration. As the result proved, he was fairly 
well paid for his labours. 

Among their other plans, the brothers did not forget a chapel, which 
was built at the corner of James and William Street, which the 
bankers, however, soon absorbed into their premises. ‘To join this, 
however, a covered bridge was necessary, for which the firm had 
to obtain an Act of Parliament. The old banker “did not wish,” 
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says Mr. Wheatley, “the view from his drawing-room window to be 
spoiled,” so he built a low house in John Street, and arranged with 
the Adams that the opening, now Robert Street, should be opposite 
this so as to form a frame for his landscape. 

Every one knows the “Adam” work—the long pilasters and 
medallions on a brick background, each enriched with arabesques 
and garlands of a delicate character. They know too the virtues of 
proportion and space, regulated by principle and calculation. In 
many an old house we recognise their ceilings ; a great circle in the 
centre, filled in with tracery in very low relief. Their designs have 
been published, and at least display a prodigious fancy and variety. 
Portland Place and its stately mansions, with their broad surfaces 
of brick, have a certain dignity ; but the houses have been sadly 
disfigured by additions, and the pleasing old-fashioned-looking 
Fitzroy Square seems like a bit of Bath. The brothers are said 
to have been the first, in London at least, who attacked the difficult 
problem of imparting to a number of detached mansions the air of 
being portions of one whole, which in architecture is a deception most 
intolerable and not to be endured. For there is a perpetual struggle 
of assertion between the two principles going on—the separate houses 
making protest, as it were, by their individuality against being 
considered one great expression—while the long /agade in its 
turn contradicts and overpowers this individuality. There are also 
some Adam houses in York Place, easily recognisable. I confess, 
however, that Finsbury Circus staggers one. There is a terrible 
monotony in the place, though the line of the circus is graceful. 
It was probably a “job” akin to a painter’s “pot-boiler,” and to be done 
cheaply. It isto be suspected that Gwydir House, in Whitehall, which 
has been defaced by alterations, was his work. Plaster and delicate 
stucco-work—the patterns apparently taken from arabesque work— 
light garlands and vases wrought in very slight relief, these were 
all combined with yellow brick-work. Ceilings, chimney-pieces, 
furniture, garde-vins, plate-boxes, were also designed by the brothers 
on this principle. 

Garrick, when he came to London and set up with his brother 
as a wine-merchant, opened their small place of business where 
the Adelphi is, perhaps where Durham Street now stands. To- 
wards the end of his life, after an interval of nearly forty years, he 
returned to this humble spot to inhabit a stately mansion on the 
terrace. These houses are all well designed, the rooms of noble 
proportions—particularly the drawing-rooms. They have a unique 
feature of a basement in two stories, and you seem to descend 
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into the bowels of the earth. Now they are given up to offices and 
public purposes, but when richly furnished, decorated, and inhabited 
by persons in Garrick’s position, the effect must have been admir- 
able. After a dinner-party of a summer’s eve, the company adjourned 
to the noble terrace, looking down at the shipping and the bridges, 
and Boswell describes such a scene. It is curious that the brothers 
should have—unconsciously, no doubt—renewed the curious old 
family street names of one hundred years before. Just as they found 
‘George, Villiers, Duke, of, Buckingham—so they christened their work, 
as we have seen, Robert, John, William, James, and Adam. “ Off” 
Lane ran between Buckingham and Villiers Streets—but the name has 
been changed of late years. 

Still, the wonderful work underground excites more interest and 
astonishment than what is on the surface. The busy passers-by in 
the Strand will note a huge yawning archway at the bottom of a short 
inclined street which leads into these catacombs. As already pointed 
out, the work is of a Roman cast, the arches being regularly groined in 
Gothic fashion. As Mr. Wheatley tells us : “ I have as yet spoken only 
of the superstructure of the Adelphi, and merely casually alluded to 
the arches below, which form one of the most remarkable sights in 
London, but it is a sight that only a few are privileged tosee. I have 
wandered through these arches with wonder, under the obliging 
guidance of the custodians. Below you there is a very town, much 
of it filled with bottles of old vintages. The arches were many of 
them open for years, and formed subterranean streets leading to the 
wharves on the Thames. They were constructed (as stated on an 
old engraving) so as to keep the access to the houses level with the 
Strand, and distinct from the traffic of the wharves and warehouses. 
They extend under the whole Adelphi, including Adam Street, from 
York Buildings, and were also carried under the additional buildings 
at the end of Salisbury Street. In many places there are double tiers 
of arches. Some twenty years ago the dark arches had a bad name 
on account of the desperate characters who congregated there and 
hid themselves away in the innermost recesses, but at last the place 
was cleared out, and the greater portion of it closed in. The ex- 
tensive cellarage of Messrs. Tod-Heatly gives evidence of the former 
state, for one of the alleys is styled Jenny’s hole—and the arch above 
was known as the Devil’s Bridge. The disgraceful condition of the 
arches could not have existed for any length of time, as, some forty 
years ago, the place was well cared for by the wharfingers, and at 
nine o’clock at night a gun gave a signal for the gates to be closed.” 

One of the most singular incidents in this stupendous under- 
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taking is the short lease which was given and accepted. The 
result was that it expired in the year 1867, and the whole fee, with 
streets, houses, &c., passed into the hands of Messrs. Drummond. 
This was a fine property to gain in such a way. It was, however, 
rather dilapidated, and there were signs of sinking in the terrace or 
of failure in some of the arches, but this proved to be merely a 
trifling matter. The whole, however, was thoroughly repaired and 
restored. Unfortunately it was thought proper to plaster over the 
Jagade of the terrace, which destroyed the graceful arabesques, which 
are, however, left on the flanking houses behind : though Walpole 
humorously declared that the embroidered pilasters reminded him 
of “ warehouses laced down the seams, like a trull in a soldier’s old 
coat.” Buckingham Street is another of these quaint, bright streets 
in the Adelphi, leading down to a cheerful opening, whence, as from 
a balcony, we look down on the animated Thames below. The 
old York water-gate here displays its upper portion, while beside 
it runs the sequestered little mall, with its dozen trees, once a 
charming little promenade when the river ran beside it. Life in 
“residential chambers” here might seem acceptable enough. On 
the left hand, at the bottom, is a remarkable house of some antiquity, 
which, as one of the useful medallions of the Society of Arts tells 
us, was occupied by the Czar Peter on his visit to London. Its 
various stories are now given over to the Charity Organisation 
Society—and a maternity association. But on going up the stairs we 
see palpable vestiges of the magnificence of the place, which must 
have had some connection with the old York House. For we find 
ourselves in a spacious and imposing drawing-room, of which the 
entire walls are oak as well as the flooring, and the two elegant 
doorways are embroidered round with a rich carved flowering border. 
But it is the unique ceiling that will excite admiration, consisting 
of a thick wheel-like border, filled in with the boldest and richest 
stucco-work, presenting solidly wrought roses and leaves. This 
encircles a painted allegorical piece, but so grimed with dirt that 
the subject cannot be clearly seen. It is but little damaged. One 
could fancy this room restored and furnished, and the rude 
Muscovite seated in congenial proximity to his favourite river. The 
side of the house that looks over the Embankment, though covered 
with whitewash, displays a tall elegant central window of a 
decorated kind, showing that the whole must in its best days have 
been of a spacious and imposing character. The view from this 
window, as indeed it is from all these corner houses giving on the 
river, is charming, Qn the opposite side of the street, a few doors 
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OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 
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NDIGESTION is a weakness or want 
of power of the digestive juices in the 
stomach to convert what we eat and drink 
into healthy matter, for the proper nourish- 
ment of the whole system. It is caused by 
everything which weakens the system in 
general, or the stomach in particular. From 
it proceed nearly all the diseases to which 
we are liable ; for it is very certain, that if 
we could always keep the stomach right we 
should only die by old age or accident. 


It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptoms of this first invader upon the 
constitution, as in a hundred cases of /ndi- 
gestion there will probably be something 
peculiar to each; but, be they what they 
may, they are all occasioned by the food 
becoming a burden rather than a support 
to the stomach; and in all its stages the 
medicine most wanted is that which will 
afford speedy and effectual assistance to the 
digestive organs, and give energy to the 
nervous and muscular systems. Nothing 
can more speedily, or with more certainty, 
effect so desirable an object than Norton's 
Camomile Pills. Experience has afforded 
the most ample proof that they possess 
all the fine aromatic and stomachic proper- 


ties for which the herb has been esteemed ; 
and, as they are taken into the stomach 
unencumbered by any diluting or indi- 
gestible substance, in the same degree has 
their benefit been more immediate and 


decided. Mild in their operation and 
pleasant in their effect, they may be taken 
at any age, and under any circumstances, 
without danger or inconvenience. A person 
exposed to cold and wet a whole day or 
night could not possibly receive any injury 
from taking them, but, on the contrary, they 
would effectually prevent a cold being taken. 


Females at that particular period of life 
when nature, under certain changes, wants 
assistance and support, will find them in- 
valuable, taken in doses of four or six Pills 
every night at bed-time, more or less as re- 
quired. To youth they will afford the 





requisite assistance ; and, in doses of two, 
once or twice in a day, will give to age the 
necessary support. 

After a long acquaintance with and strict 
observance of the medicinal properties of 
Norton's Camomile Pills, it is only doing 
them justice to say, that they are really the 
most valuable of all TONIC MEDICINES. 
By the word tonic is meant a medicine 
which gives strength to the stomach suf- 
ficient to digest in proper quantities all 
wholesome food, which increases the power 
of every nerve and muscle of the human 
body, or, in other words, invigorates the 
nervous and muscular systems. 

Nothing can be more clear than that those 
articles which are agreeable to the taste 
were by nature intended for our food and 
sustenance, whether liquid or solid, foreign 
or of native production. If they are pure 
and unadulterated, no harmneed be dreaded 
by their use; they will only injure by 
abuse. Consequently, whatever the palate 
approves, eat and drink always in mode- 
ration, but never in excess ; keeping in mind 
that the first process of digestion is per- 
formed in the mouth, the second in the 
stomach ; and that, in order that the stomach 
may be able to do its work properly, it is 
requisite the first process should be well 
performed. This consists in masticating or 
chewing the solid food, so as to break down 
and separate the fibres and small substances 
of meat and vegetable, mixing them well, and 
blending the whole together before they are 
swallowed ; and it is particularly urged upon 
all to take plenty of time to their meals and 
never eat in haste. If you conform to this 
short and simple, but comprehensive advice 
and find that there are various things which 
others eat and drink with pleasure and with- 
out inconvenience, and which would be 
pleasant to yourself only that they disagree, 
you may at once conclude that the fault is 
in the stomach, that it does not possess the 
power which it ought to do, that it wants 
assistance, and the sooner that assistance 
is afforded the better. 





NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


ARE THE MOST CERTAIN PRESERYERS OF HEALTH, 


A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 


EFFECTUAL AID in CASES of INDIGESTION & ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, A 


PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD AND SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 


Sold Everywhere, Price 13}d., 2/9, and 11/. 
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ALNWICK, NORTHUMBERLAND, 
13th October, 1885. 
To the Proprietors of 
Norton’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
London, E.C. 
GENTLEMEN,—Having taken your valuable 
family medicine almost exclusively for over 20 
years, during which time I have been engaged 
in a sedentary and trying business without a 
week’s absence on account of illness, I have great 
pleasure in og to its efficiency in all cases 
of indigestion, headache, and their attendant 
evils, and I fully believe if kept in the house and 
taken in time they rectify the system, and, with 
ordinary care, ensure good health. 
Yours truly, 
A DOCTORLESS MAN. 
I enclose you my card. 


LEYTON, EssEx, 
February 23rd, 1887. 

GENTLEMEN,—I have been a great sufferer 
from indigestion, which made my life almost a 
burden. I was afraid to eat or drink even the 
most simple delicacies which make a modern 
table agreeable ; and to such an extent did the 
disease affect my general health that to render 
proper attention to business was impossible. 

I was recommended to try ‘‘ Norton’s Camo- 
mile Pills,” which I did, with little hope of 
relief ; but, after taking them for about a week, 
I felt a change, and by the time I had finished a 
small bottle I could sleep the night through, 
and awake in the morning with an appetite for 
breakfast. I now eat and drink anything that 
comes in my way, and, by the use of an occa- 
sional dose of your valuable Pills, I am enabled 
to enjoy life thoroughly. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 
F, GARDNER. 
To the Proprietors of 
NorTON’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
London. 


CROYDON, 
16th September, 1886. 
GENTLEMEN,—I have great pleasure in testi- 
fying to the efficacy of your Pills (having taken 
them for a number of years) as a safe family 
medicine, which, taken regularly, keep the 
system in a healthy state, and act as a preven- 
tive to a great many internal disorders, in addi- 
tion to which they have the great advantage 
which many other Pills do not possess, viz., they 
are not purgative and do not cause any incon- 
venience. 
I enclose my card, and beg to remain, 
Gentlemen, 
Yours obediently, 
PATERFAMILIAS. 
To the Proprietors of 
Norton’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
London. 





NAzZING, Essex. 


GENTLEMEN,—Please to send me a large 
bottle of ‘* Norton’s Camomile Pills.” For how 
many years we have taken them I cannot 
remember, but hope never again to be without 
them in the house. My husband is never really 
well without an occasional dose, his digestion not 
being very strong, or sometimes when the weather 
is very bad a dose will certainly prevent catching 
cold after great exposure. For myself, suffering 
as I used from violent headache for days to- 
gether, I dare not be without them, and I can 
never be grateful enough for the benefit derived 
from their use. _We have for years given them 
to the children when out of sorts, and, in fact, 
seldom, if ever, want a doctor, a consideration 
in these bad times. —Yours sincerely, 

M. TAYLOR. 
To the Proprietors of 
NorTon’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
London. 


ST. PAUL’s VICARAGE, MORLEY, LEEDs, 
Fune 14th, 1883. 
GENTLEMEN, —I have lately been taking 
‘* Norton’s Camomile Pills,” and have found so 
much benefit from their use that I would like to 
make them well known among my parishioners. 
If, therefore, you care to send me, carriage paid, 
a parcel of 500 or 1,000 four-page circulars, such 
as you wrap round the bottles, I will insert them 
in the July number of my Parish Magazine, free o/ 
charge. I send you by this same post a copy of 
my Magazine with one of your circulars enclosed, 
so that you may see what I mean. The parcel 
of circulars might be sent per Great Northern 
Railway, or London and North Western Rail- 
way, and should come to hand early next week, 
as our next number will be published, Saturday, 
June 23rd. _‘If you accept my offer let me know 
soon, that I may give the necessary instructions 
to my publisher.—Yours very truly, 
JAMES CROOK, 
Vicar of St. Paul’s, Morley, Leeds, 


BERKELEY, September, 1869. 


GENTLEMEN,—I feel it a duty I owe to you 
to express my gratitude for the great benefit I 
have derived by taking ‘* Norton’s Camomile 


Pills.” I applied to your Agent, Mr. Bell, 
Berkeley, for the above-named Pills, for wind in 
the stomach, from which I suffered excruciating 
pain for a length of time, having tried nearly 
every remedy prescribed, but without deriving 
any benefit at all. After taking two bottles of 
your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my 
usual state of health. Please give this publicity 
for the benefit of those who may thus be afflicted. 
I am, Sir, yours truly, 
HENRY ALLPASS, 

The Proprietors of NoRTON’s PiLLs. 
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The Adelphi and the “Brothers Adam.” 121 


higher up, is another old mansion of some pretence—also given over 
to offices—and noteworthy for the twenty or so grotesque heads, 
one of which is set over every window. It is hard to account for 
this odd form of adornment, unless it came with the Dutch. They 
are found in a few quarters of London, some putting their tongues 
out to the spectators, others crying, laughing, &c. This mansion 
is believed to have been the one occupied by Mr. Secretary Pepys, 
and so we look at it with interest. 

With the Adelphi are connected some particularly interesting 
incidents in the life of Dickens. As we stand on the spacious terrace, 
leaning on the rails, and looking down, we see between us and 
the gardens below some. ancient ramshackle coachhouse-looking 
buildings and sheds, where some small businesses are carried on. 
One of these is an old public-house, once standing almost by the 
water’s edge. It was hither that the little boy Dickens, when 
engaged in the blacking business, used to resort; “one of his 
favourite localities” was “‘The Fox under the Hill” public-house, 
now shut up and dilapidated, but still retaining its name. 

There is nothing so forlorn as the aspect of this ruined public- 
house—the letters faded out, the doors tumbling from the hinges. 
Indeed, all the portion under the terrace is an extraordinarily squalid 
and miserable collection of shanties and tumble-down buildings, which 
it is astonishing should have been allowed to remain. There are hay 
waggons, with a suggestion of a tavern yard, sheds, workshops, but 
all in the saddest state of squalor. 

There is no doubt that this is the tavern introduced into “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” and described as being in “the humbler regions of the 
Adelphi,” where Mark Tapley was hired. 

On the higher level of the terrace there are some gloomy-looking 
hotels, of many windows, “The Caledonian” and “ The Adelphi.” 
There is here the air of dingy old fashion, so well suited to Pickwick, 
and it does seem that this Adelphi Hostelry is “Osborn’s Hotel,” 
where Wardle and his daughter Emily put up, and where the droll 
scene occurred of Mr. Snodgrass’s being secreted during dinner 
—the fat boy running “ something sharp into Mr. Pickwick’s leg” to 
attract his attention. As we look up at the first-floor windows, the 
scene rises before us, and the whole appears in harmony with the 
humours of Pickwick. Most natural is it, too, that the Wardles 
should put up at such a house, for the furniture, &c., all seems to 
belong to that era. 

The screen that runs in front of the Admiralty was the work of 
the brothers, and there is a little history connected with it. The 
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hideous portico inside is said to be constructed in defiance of all laws 
of proportion or architectural decorum. The pillars were, in fact, in- 
tended for a much larger edifice, and were found “ handy” by “ my 
lords” for this building. They, however, presented such an odd spectacle 
that the Messrs. Adam were called in and devised the screen in front. 
It now seems singular, but this structure was hailed with delight as 
a beautiful and classical work ; it was engraved, and even in archi- 
tectural books high praise has been given to it for its “ chasteness” 
and its perfect adaptation to the purpose intended. ‘This has often 
been a puzzle to the reflecting passer-by of taste; for there is a 
curiously dilapidated air, a sort of ramshackle look, which seems to 
exclude it from this category. The present writer one day found out 
the reason of this failure to impress. It has been as usual mauled 
and altered, but with completest success so far as the destruction of 
the motive and purpose of its erection. As it originally stood it 
was ascreen, with a central arched entrance, on each side of which 
were two short recessed colonnades, which made an agreeable and 
original break in what would otherwise have been a blank wall. But 
the spoilers came presently. The First Lord desired to havea gate to 
enter by, another to drive out when crowded parties were given. Two 
such were accordingly broken in the colonnades. The centre arch 
became useless, the whole ceased to exist as a screen, and, pierced 
with so many openings, lost all character. Few mutilations have 
been so characteristic and ignorant. At every turn, in London, the 
amateur of Adam work will find abundant evidence of their taste. 
In Berkeley Square there is Lansdowne House, built after a favourite 
Adam pattern. Even the gate and walls show the same grace and 
proportion, and the elegance of the little ornament on each pillar 
will attract observation. Stratford Place, off Oxford Street, with its 
pillared mansion at the bottom, offers a complete design. In Hare- 
wood Place there is a fine Adam house, and a few in Dover Street. 
The library at Sion House is one of the best specimens of this 
elaborate decorative style. 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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NIGHT-PROWLERS. 


VERY ONE who loves to be much abroad at night must have 
noticed, and gradually learnt to recognise, the cries of many 
birds and animals which he never hears in the day. If he be of an 
observant eye, and a fisherman to boot, he will frequently find tracks 
and footprints in the banks of sand or mud which he passes. These 
will help him to understand how many creatures seek their prey or 
merely gambol during the night. This conviction is still more forced 
upon a reflective man when he crosses a meadow near a wood or stream 
which is covered with snow from a fall during the previous night. 
He will see many tracks diverging in all directions, sometimes crossing 
and recrossing, at others circling round in apparently aimless curves, 
showing that the meadow has been tenanted by numerous creatures 
(or by one or two very active ones) during the hours of darkness. 
Their footprints are left far more legibly than those of the fairies which, 
the folklore of the district probably says, are left behind in the dew 
when the summer sun rises upon their nocturnal dances. More 
especially will such a one be struck if he follows some of these snow- 
photographs to the edge of the wood. There he will see most likely 
a regular beaten path along the hedgerow, and thus he will arrive at the 
true conclusion that, although the tracks in the open field seem 
casual and of no significance, yet that they were divergences for some- 
thing which approved itself strongly to the little quadruped moving away 
from the ordinary beaten tracks of his kind round the hedgerows. No 
keeper would dream of setting traps in the open, no poacher would 
try it; they both know that almost all quadrupeds choose beats near 
hedges for the comfort of feeling that they have a shelter or defence 
close at hand. And ifsuch are the views of the smaller quadrupeds, 
the larger ones which prey on them must necessarily follow their 
example. 
The ordinary cries of birds which startle the nightfarer are in 
rural districts chiefly those of the owl and the goldenplover. By the 
sea, or in the neighbourhood of estuaries and mud flats, many more 


birds call and whistle at night. It isa question whether the ordinary 
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barn owl can hoot. We believe it only snaps its bill, hisses, and snorts; 
whereas the tawny owl, its brother (Syraium aluco), utters those loud 
*‘ hoo, hoo, hoos! ” which sound either melancholy or mirthful, accord- 
ing to the hearer’s mood; just as poets innumerable persist in deeming 
the nightingale’s song doleful, while multitudes more regard it as a 
cheerful, merry strain. ‘My musical friend, at whose house I am 
now visiting,” says Gilbert White, “has tried all the owls that are 
his near neighbours with a pitch-pipe set at concert pitch, and finds 
they all hoot in B flat.”' He saw reason, however, to modify this 
statenient afterwards. The tawny owl, when it hoots, the same 
writer remarks, swells at its throat as big as a hen’s egg. To our 
great delight we had an opportunity one night of verifying this state- 
ment when a tawny owl obligingly lighted on the top of a thatched 
farm-house, directly before the orb of the full moon, and hooted ; then 
we could distinctly see its throat distended every time it screeched. 
Still more characteristic to the man returning home late at night is 
the whistle high overhead of the golden plover. When it has once 
been recognised the ear speedily catches it repeated, as it were, 
under a dark cloud far in front, and then it dies away much farther 
off in a faint cry, the ghost, as it were, of its first whistle. We have 
heard it late at night passing over the outskirts of London, and yet 
suggestive, in spite of the glare of gaslight, of a very different landscape 
in the North, where it could be heard, as Burns says, “ wild whistling 
on thehill.” The country people call these plaintive cries the cries 
of the Seven Whistlers, and in Lancashire the strange belief obtains 
that they contain the souls of those Jews who assisted at the Crucifixion, 
and in consequence were doomed to float in the air for ever. In 
South Shropshire the legend is that the Six Whistlers fly about 
continually together looking for the seventh, and when they find it 
the world will come to an end.? All these scraps of folklore 
are connected more or less with the superstitions of the Gabriei 
Hounds, or Wish Hounds, as they are known in Devon. The 
curlew, another night-flyer and night-wailer, is more generally asso- 
ciated with the phantom hunt of a ghostly huntsman and his dogs, 
hurtling through the gloom and scattering death and ruin to the 
dwellers beneath their passage. That ardent‘lover of birds, Bishop 
Mant, has not forgotten to mark the screams of curlews or wild-geese 
thus traversing the air, and how they, 
Shouting loud 


To warn their comrades of the way, 
Lest darkling from the line they stray, 


! Selborne, 9th Letter to Barrington. 
* See Swainson’s Folk Lore of British Birds, 1886, pp. 181, 201, 




















Night-Prowlers. 


Wake the dull night with startling sounds ; 
Well might you deem the deep-mouthed hounds 
Raised in full cry the huntsman’s peal, 

Or clamoured for their morning meal. 


The nightingale, woodlark, skylark, and sedge-warbler seem to be 
the only birds that sing, properly so called, in the night; though 
the cuckoo frequently calls in the gloom of midnight. 

A very different assemblage of birds, chiefly ducks and waders, 
haunt the estuaries of ourlargerrivers and the muddy foreshores. Many 
of these feed during the night, others are on the wing, others again 
ride off the land on the waves in small or large parties ; but a good 
many noisy calls and notes of welcome or warning will be heard 
as stragglers or little flocks pass and repass. As arule very few people 
hear these cries, only coastguards, lifeboat men, or enthusiastic 
sportsmen, who either attempt to creep up to some of these bodies 
of wildfowl in gunning punts, or dig holes in the shore, throw trusses 
of straw in, and shiver on them until the faint light of morning enables 
them to get a shot at any wildfowl which may incautiously pass 
too near to their retreat. Peewits are some of the commonest of 
night-feeding fowls, though they can only do so with successif the 
moonistolerably bright. Country dwellers, when belated, well know 
theircries. Next morning the wary birds may be seen in the fields, but 
they cunningly place themselves in the centre of these, and thus 
easily descry their enemies while well out of gunshot. Multitudes 
of lapwings, however, are taken in many parts of the country on 
flooded meadows and similar favourite spots, by means of a skilful 
arrangement of nets and a line ortwo of dummy birds. If lapwings 
are hung long enough they will be found not very much inferior 
to golden plover. 

Almost all the native animals of prey hunt by night. The 
wild-cat in particular does so. It haunts the sides of rivers and 
lochs in hope of a meal on some disabled fowl or fish. We have 
seen its tracks next morning in such localities as the sandbanks of 
Loch Craigie in Sutherland. Even in this large county the wild- 
cat isnotavery common animal. Game preservers almost universally 
set a price upon its head, as it is a most destructive creature. The 
badger, again, the last surviving member among us of the bear 
family, is almost wholly a nocturnal animal. Roots and succulent 
stems form the staple of its food, although it cannot be absolved 
from a fondness for eggs. Frogs, insects, and honey are also much 
to its mind. Mr. A. Ellis, who has carefully studied badgers, 
writes that they caress each other in the same grotesque manner 
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as the bear, while “they gambol and play, and at times they 
utter a cry so loud as to startle any one ignorant of its source. 
It is not unlike the chatter of the stoat, but many times louder. 
On fine evenings we can watch them dress their fur-like coats, 
or do kind offices for each other, and search for parasites after 
the manner of monkeys. No creature is more cleanly in its habits. 
Over their earth hangs a birch tree, from which grows a horizontal 
bough, 18 inches from the ground. On this they scrape their feet 
in dirty weather.” ! Foxes and badgers dwell together in amity. In- 
deed, foxhunters like to have badgers in their coverts, as they make 
earths for what is reputed the nobler animal. Badgers are not much 
seen, being very timid, and ought to be always protected, partly from 
their singular habits, partly from their harmlessness. Luckily its own 
nocturnal habits protect the badger from much persecution. It may 
be hoped that country gentlemen, too, will say a good word for this 
singular creature, and forbid its being shot and trapped by their 
keepers. ‘Their stock of game would not be sensibly diminished in 
consequence of the small tax levied upon it by these interesting animals. 
Gilbert White was an enthusiastic and trustworthy observer of nature, 
but he was not fond of rambling by night. He might indeed “ flinga 
ballad to the moon ” from the inside of his window, but to tread the 
wet fields during the dark held out no inducements to his home- 
loving nature. We can fancy him night after night writing those 
admirable letters to Barrington or Pennant, or copying out his 
diurnal observations upon the Asrundinide, his favourite family of 
birds, in that little chamber which is still shown to the pilgrim at 
Selborne; but he would have dreaded the dank vapours and been 
unwilling to break in upon his settled hours of repose had a brother- 
naturalist invited him to a nocturnal walk. How different was it 
with Edward, the Scotch naturalist ! Night, especially from opening 
summer to the end of August, was most dear to him for observation. 
Many were the creatures and their singular habits with which he thus 
made acquaintance. .‘‘ During that sombre time,” says Mr. Smiles,? 
“when not asleep, he seldom failed to hear the sounds or voices, 
near or at a distance, of midnight wanderers prowling about. In 
the course of a few years he learnt to know all the beasts and birds 
of the district frequented by him. He knew the former by their 
noises and greetings, and the latter by the sound of their wings 
when flying. Although he contrived to make himself acquainted 
with the objects of many of these midnight cries and noises, others 


1 Times, Oct. 22, 1877. 
2 Life of T. Edward, p. 105 (Ed. 1876) and 121. 
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cost him a great deal of time and labour as well as some dexterous 
manceuvring.” 

The recital of his experiences is very striking. In them the 
doggedness of the man who is determined to acquire knowledge is 
conspicuous. He found that night-wanderers were invariably more 
numerous during the earlier part of the year, and soon learnt to dis- 
criminate between the dark of the roe-deer as it wandered at night, 
and the déeak-bleak of the hare while feeding. Rabbits, he discovered, 
were not to any extent night-roamers. Among the animals of truly 
nocturnal habits are the fox, the otter, the pole-cat, stoat, and weasel, 
the hedgehog, the rat, and almost the whole family of mice. “All 
these animals, like the deer and the hare, have their peculiar and 
individual calls, which they utter at night.” ! The weasel family are 
not pleasant creatures to make acquaintance with in the darkness. 
They are bold, fearless, and vicious, and thought nothing of attacking 
Edward while he was lying down and hoping that sleep would visit 
his tired eyelids. The otter is much more often out of the water 
than in it at night. The bat feeds chiefly on day insects which 
have not gone to their night’s retirement. Indeed, most readers 
must have noticed the bat abroad in dull but warm days of winter 
quite early in the afternoon. Homer was a capital observer. He 
had noticed the shrill hissing of this creature, and beautifully 
attributes their thin cries to the voices of the ghosts in Hades. 

The rook, Edward noticed (as have many others who have lived 
near a rookery), is often very noisy during the nights of summer. 
We must find room for two night scenes which he described. They 
will call forth a responsive echo in the minds of all lovers of nightly 
wanderings. “The harsh scream of the heron, the guack of the wild- 
duck, the piping of the common sandpiper, the :rdeckof the muirfowl, 
the wai/ of the plover, the cur/ee of the curlew, and the doom of the 
snipe were often heard at night in the region frequented by these 
birds. Then, again, by the seaside, he would hear by night the 
shrill piping of the redshank and ring-dotterel, and the Aceck-pleck 
of the oyster-catcher, as they came down from their breeding- 
grounds to the shore, to feed or to hold their conclaves.” We may 
add to these the skylark, which in the short summer nights con- 
stantly warbles in the clouds long before dawn. We have heard it 
begin its morning songs soon after one, and, “ singing, startle the dull 
night.” The sedge-warbler is another night-croner; its persistent 
“ urr-urr-urr ’’ can scarcely be called a song. 

To return to nocturnal quadrupeds, the hedgehog begins its travels 


1 Life, &c., p. 125. 
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at dusk, and makes a curious grunting noise as it almost silently forces 
its way through the lush grass of summer. In winter it is of course 
fast asleep under a heap of leaves at the root of some tree, where the 
warm spring sunshine may fall upon it and awake it to newlife. No 
creature is more easily observed than the hedgehog. All the natu- 
ralist has to do is to stand perfectly still. "Theharmless creature will 
then often walk within a yard of him before it suspects an enemy, or 
rather a human being, for no naturalist, no humane person, would ever 
harm a hedgehog. The otter is most usually seen in the moonlight. 
He, too, by day coils himself up in some favourite ditch or drain. 
The dormouse is another nocturnal rambler, very seldom seen because 
of its small size, but doubtless killed frequently by owls. It finds 
protection in thick hedges, just as pigeons and other birds when 
pursued by hawks always make for trees and hedgerows, as they know 
that their enemy dare not run the risk of injuring his wing-feathers 
among the twigs. 

These remarks may show the wanderer during the hours of dark- 
ness that if he be a naturalist he will find plenty to note above and 
around him. Some of the pleasantest and most profitable hours 
which we have spent at night have thus been whiled away by the 
cries and the sight of birds and quadrupeds; and many a long mile 
has been shortened by the absorbing occupation of thus noticing the 
ways of our nocturnal prowlers. 


They love the country, and none el-e, who seek 
For their own sake its silence and its shade. 
Delights which who would leave that has a heart 
Susceptible of pity, or a mind 
Cultured and capable of sober thoughts. 
CowPeErR, Zhe Task, I/1. 


Wild life is everywhere, often most abundant at night where least 
suspected. Thus the lover of nature may both by day and night, 
if he will, be among his friends.) And the more he knows of 
them the more he will find still remains to be known. Curious 
contrivance and prodigality of beauty are everywhere nature’s outward 
expression. 


M. G. WATKINS. 
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FENNY GEDDES AND THE 
DEVOUTER SEX. 


MONG ordinary English readers no Scottish chronicles are 
half so popular as Sir Walter Scott’s “ Tales of a Grandfather,” 
though, in truth, that charming book savours rather of historical 
romance than of grave and dignified history. It is, in fact, a col- 
lection of legendary stories told with delightful simplicity, and with 
an earnestness and sincerity that disarm criticism. For vivacious 
imaginative schoolboys it isa treasure and a joy for ever, but it can- 
not be regarded as a serious record of events. Take, for instance, 
such a familiar incident as the riot in St. Giles’s Church, Edinburgh, 
which arose out of the ill-judged attempt to introduce the Service 
Book into the Scottish Kirk, and in almost every sentence will be 
found an exaggeration or misstatement. The commotion is said to 
have begun with one Jenny Geddes, who kept a green-stall in the 
High Street, and who, moved by fanaticism, bawled out, “ ‘The deil 
colick in the wame of thee, thou false thief! dost thou say the Mass 
at my lug?” So saying, she flung at the dean’s head the stool upon 
which she was sitting, whereupon there ensued a mighty uproar. We 
are next told that the women of lower condition, probably instigated 
by their betters, flew at the dean, tore the surplice from off his shoul- 
ders, and drove him out of the church. On the Bishop of Edin- 
burgh ascending the pulpit in the hope of allaying the tumult, he was 
assailed with missiles and furious execrations, while the windows 
were broken by volleys of stones flung from the outside. The pre- 
late’s life even was only saved by his obtaining a seat in Lord 
Roxburghe’s carriage, which was defended by his Grace’s retinue with 
drawn swords. The picture is full of life and motion, and rivets the 
attention of the most careless observer. Nevertheless, it is merely a 
clever piece of mosaic work, of which the constituent parts are 
ingeniously fitted into one another, so as to acquire a general air of 
consistency and verisimilitude. It will not, however, bear rough 
handling. 
Let us now compare with this object of art the more prosaic- 
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account handed down to us in the Rev. James Gordon’s “ History of 
Scots Affairs from 1637 to 1641.” The Service Book, after being care- 
fully revised by the famous Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, was sent 
down to Scotland, and printed in the form of a large folio, to which 
were prefixed the Letters of Horning of the zoth of December, 1636, by 
which all ministers in that country were enjoined to read, or cause to 
be read, in their respective parishes, the Divine Service as set forth in 
that book. Every minister was, moreover, required to purchase two 
copies for the use of himself and his congregation, under pain of being 
denounced as a rebel. The first reading was originally fixed for 
Easter Day 1637, but was ultimately postponed till the 23rd of July, 
in the fond expectation that the public would in the meanwhile be- 
come accustomed to the idea of the proposed innovation ; and also 
to enable the Lords of Session and other influential personages, on 
their return to their respective homes on or about the rst of August, 
to report upon the success of the experiment in the capital. The 
favourable reception of the book was recommended by several 
preachers in different parts of the country, and notably by the Rev. 
Henry Rollock, of Edinburgh, who had been designed to succeed to 
the bishopric of Galloway, on the resignation or demise of the actual 
incumbent, an infirm, blind old man. Mr. Rollock had thus come to be 
addressed as “ My Lord” ; but the aged prelate was in no haste either 
to resign or to die, and in the end exhausted the patience of the 
bishop-expectant, who, in high dudgeon, went over to the anti- 
episcopal party and speedily developed into one of their most 
popular ministers. So much so, indeed, that Principal Bailie related 
how, on one occasion, the female worshippers were exasperated that 
a Mr. Elliot went into the pulpit when they had hoped to hear Mr. 
Henry Rollock, and “after sermon fell upon him and Mr. Fletcher 
with many sad strokes.” 

Neither Charles I. nor his advisers had reason to apprehend 
that any extraordinary disturbance would arise from the general 
adoption of the Service Book, which had been daily read in the 
Chapel Royal at Holyrood House ever since 1617, without protest or 
demur, and had been resorted to by many members of the Council, 
by nobility and gentry, by ministers and burghers, and by “ women 
of all ranks.” Scotsmen residing in England had voluntarily attended 
the English Service since 1603, without any sense of wrongdoing. 
The book had also been used for years in the New College of St. 
Andrew’s, and was habitually read before Charles during his visit to 
Scotland in 1633. For all that, dire uproar and confusion broke out 
on Sunday, July 23, in St. Giles’s Church, which was crowded to 
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excess, largely from idle curiosity to see in what spirit the new order 
of things would be accepted. Let us now turn to the picturesque 
narrative of the “Parson of Rothiemay,” as he is designated on his 
title-page :— 

How soon as Dr. George Hanna, Dean of Edinburgh, who was to officiate 
that daye, had opened the Service Booke, but that a number of the meaner sorte 
of the people, most of them waiting-maides and women who use in that towne for 
to keep places for the better sorte, with clappings of their hands, cursings, and 
outcryes, raised ane such uncoth noyse and hubbub in the church that not any one 
could either heare or be hearde. The gentlewomen did fall a tearing and crying 
that the Masse was entred amongst them and Baal in the church. There was a 
gentleman who, standing behynde a pew and answering Amen to what the Deane 
was reading, a she zealott hearing him starts upp in choller. ‘* Traitor (says she), 
does thow saye Masse at my eare!” and with that struke him on the face with her 
byble in great indignation and furye. The Bishopp of Edinburgh, Mr. David 
Lindsey (who had come that morning sooner than his ordinar tyme, it being his 
intention to countenance the zztrado of this new Leitany with his presence, and 
after the service performed being about to preach), stept immediately into the 
pulpitt, above the Deane, intending to appease the tumult, mynding them of the 
place where they were, and entreating them to desiste from profaning it. Butt he 
mett with as little reverence (albeit with more violence) as the Deane had founde ; 
for they were more enraged and beganne to throw at him stooles and their very 
bybles, and what armes were in the way of furye. And it is reported that he 
hardly escaped the blow of a stoole, which one present diverted from twoching 
the Bishopp.” 

Many oftherioters were believed to be apprentices and other young 
men disguised in female apparel, who threw the “ faulding stules ” 
with great strength and precision. The Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, 
Lord Chancellor of Scotland, hastened with some other gentlemen 
to the assistance of the bishop, but fared just as badly at the hands 
of the raging mob, until his Grace summoned to their aid the provost, 
bailies, and members of the town council, who had been amused 
spectators of the affray from their loft or gallery. The rabble were 
then expelled after a sharp struggle, and the doors of the church 
were closed and made fast. The Dean thereupon endeavoured to 
resume his reading for the edification of “ the better sorte,” while the 
mob outside hurled volleys of stones through the windows, beat upon 
the doors, and made such an appalling din that not a word could be 
heard within the sacred edifice. At the conclusion of the sermon 
the Bishop of Edinburgh started on foot for his lodgings, which were 
at no great distance, but was beset and hustled by a multitude of the 
lower orders, and for a while was actually in danger of his life. 
Attempting to ascend the common stair leading to his own flat, he 
was pulled violently by the sleeve of his gown, and nearly fell back- 
wards. On reaching his rooms he found the outer door shut, and 
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was in a grievous plight, until the Earl of Wemyss, who lodged under 
the same roof, ordered his servants to rescue the unhappy prelate, 
who was at last escorted into his apartments, “almost breathlesse and 
in great amasement.” 
The Parson of Rothiemay extracts a humorous passage from the 

“ Large Declaration,” in which Dr. Balcanquhal remarks that the 
rioters were “ afterwards magnified for the most heroicall sparkes that 
ever God inspired, and raised upp in this last age of the world, and 
though they were but asses, yet they were cryed up for having their 
mouths opened immediately by God as the mouth of Balaam’s ass 
was, to the upbraiding of all the rest of the land who should have 
cryed as they did.” This is followed by an extract from “ Lysimachus 
Nicanor,” written in a very different tone. Here we read that “God 
moved the spirit of these holy women to scourge the buyers and 
sellers out of God’s house, and not to suffer the same to be polluted 
with the foul Booke of Common Prayer.” ‘The same idea pervades 
the following lines taken from C. Laing’s “ Pieces of Fugitive 
Scottish Poetry,” principally of the seventeenth century :— 

Now Wyffis out of the Church doth chaise the changeris, 

As Christ chaised out the changeris from the Temple, 

And stryve to free us from such damnage dangeris 

Onlie to follow Christes his blessed example, 

From such Novations Great God be our guyde, 

And save us from Episcopapall pryde. 


Lesser disturbances took place in other churches, but no attempt 
was made to interrupt the new form of Divine Service in the after- 
noon, Owing to the precautions that had been taken by the provost 
and baillies to suppress disorder, though the Bishop on his way home 
was assailed “with a fresh charge of ill-language and execrations,” 
while “‘the Earle of Roxburgh’s coatche, where the Bishopp was 
sitting in company with the Earle, fared so ill that they beganne 
to lett flye volleyes of stones at it, and pressed so hard upon the said 
Lord Privye Seale’s coatche, that, if his footmen had not, with their 
swordes drawne, kept off the enraged multitude, such as were in the 
coatche had been in some daunger of their. lyves for the Bishop’s 
cause ; but at last, having continwally bickered along the street, they, 
with trouble enouch, gott to their lodgings.” Mr. Gordon also 
alludes to the common belief that ‘ ther wanted not some men cladd 
in women’s attyre who asisted to the storming of the Bishop and the 
coatche.” 

Though more brief, Bishop Guthry’s narrative tallies with that of 
the Parson of Rothiemay, but in neither is any mention made of the 
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popular heroine, Jenny Geddes. The late historiographer of Scotland 
éven quotes Wodrow’s “ Analecta” (1. 64), wherein it is asserted, on 
the authority of Robert Stewart, a son of the Lord Advocate of the 
Revolution period, that “it’s the constantly believed tradition that 
it was Mrs. Mean, wife to John Mean, merchant (mercer) in Edin- 
burgh, that cast the first stool when the Service was read in the New 
Kirk, Edinburgh, 1637 ; and that many of the lasses that carried on 
the fray were ’prentices in disguise, for they threw stools to a great 
length.” Many years subsequent to these riots Jenny Geddes is 
reported to have played a conspicuous part in the public rejoicings at 
the restoration of the Stewart dynasty. How she comported herself 
on that occasion is amusingly told in a passage extracted by Mr. 
Hill Burton from “ Edinburgh’s Joy for his Majesty’s Restoration to 
England ”:— 

Amongst all our boutadoes and caprices that of the immortal Janet Geddes, 
princess of the Trone adventurers, was most pleasant; for she was not only 
content to assemble all her creels, basquets, creepies, forms, and the other in- 
gredients that composed the shope ofher sallets, radishes, turnips, carots, spinnage, 
cabbage, with all other sort of pot-merchandize that belongs to the garden ; but 
even her weather chair of state, where she used to dispense justice to the rest of 
her Jankale vassals, were all very orderly burned ; she herself countenancing the 
action with a high-flown claret and vermilion majesty. 


The concluding words sound like an aspersion on the sobriety, or 
at least on the complexion, of Mistress Geddes, but it may be inferred 
from the entire passage that she was a well-known and, probably, 
eccentric character. At the same time her name does not occur in 
any memoir or chronicle contemporary with the tumult in St. Giles’s 
Church. It is mentioned, indeed, by the Rev. Samuel Johnson, 
“sometime chaplain to the Rt. Honorable William Lord Russell,” a 
polemical writer who incurred the displeasure of James IT. by inditing 
“An Humble and Hearty Address to all the Protestants in King James’ 
Army,” at that time encamped on Hounslow Heath. For that offence 
he received “317 lashes with a whip of nine cords knotted,” which 
he endured with almost fanatical constancy and composure. He was 
further condemned to stand three hours in the pillory, besides being 
deprived of his living. He would even have been degraded from the 
Order of Priesthood had he not been saved by an informality. It 
somehow happened that his surplice was not stript off his shoulders, 
and in consequence of that omission he retained all his clerical rights 
and privileges. He was, however, kept in prison until after the 
Revolution, but in 1689 a Parliamentary Committee reversed the 
former sentence, which was declared illegal and void, though it does 
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not appear that any substantial compensation was awarded to him 
for the pain and humiliation he endured in the cause of Protestantism. 
In his “ Notes upon the Phenix Edition of the Pastoral Letter,” Mr. 
Johnson commended the line of conduct adopted by the Scots in 
defence of their religious liberty, and in so doing referred, as follows, 
to the alleged leadership of the Edinburgh herb-woman :— 

After a world of arbitrary proceedings the Common Prayer Book was sent 
down into Scotland, where the King had no more right to send it, than into the 
Mogul’s country ; but it was under a pretence of Uniformity, when there was 
nothing less meant, for it vary’d from ours and was nearer the original Mass Book, 
out of which it was taken, No, the design was to enter them of ‘she King’s 
Religion, and then they might have had a new edition of their Common Prayer, 
Book the next year; and then, the reason of Uniformity holding alike in both 
kingdoms, ours ought to be like theirs. But the old herb-woman at Edinburgh 
put an end to the same ; for, hearing the Archbishop, who watch’d the Rubrick, 
directing him that read the Book to read the Collect for the day, she made a gross 
mistake and cry’d, ‘* The Dievil Collick in the wamb of thee !” and withal threw 
her cricket-stool at his head, which gave a beginning to the war of Scotland, for 
when the statesmen have reduced a kingdom to tinder, the least spark will 


kindle it. 

The Rev. Samuel Johnson evidently wrote from hearsay, fifty 
years after the episode, and was otherwise not well informed ; but if 
Mistress Geddes was old in 1637, she must have been decidedly 
aged in 1660, when she is reported to have made a bonfire of her 
paraphernalia. 

In James Johnson’s “ The Scots’ Musical Museum,” the anony- 
mous song numbered 450 eulogises the anti-episcopalian violence 
of Jenny Geddes; but that work was not published till 1788, and 
consists in a large measure of contributions from the prolific muse 
of Robert Burns : 

Pat the gown upon the Bishop, 
That’s his miller’s due of knaveship,! 
Jenny Geddes was the gossip, 

Pat the gown upon the Bishop, 

Pat the gown upon the Bishop. 


There is nothing whatever to furnish a date to this doggerel, while 
Mr. William Stenhouse, in his “ Illustrations of the Lyric Poetry and 
Music of Scotland,” only makes confusion worse confounded by his 
proffered explanation that it is “a mere fragment of one of-those 
satirical and frequently obscene old songs composed in ridicule of 
the Scottish bishops about the time of the Reformation.” It is only 


''No reflection is here intended upon the honesty of any prelate. The 
reference is to the allowance, or fee, due by the farmer to the ‘ knave,” or 
servant, at the mill to which he was bound to carry his corn to be ground. 
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fair, however, to Mr. Stenhouse to point out that he does not allude 
to the great religious movement which ended in substituting Protes- 
tantism for the Roman Catholic faith, He was thinking merely of 
the popular agitation against the introduction of the Service Book, 
which brought about the overthrow of the episcopacy, and instead of 
the Bishop gave Scotland the Presbyter, the well-known synonym for 
“« Priest writ large.” It is not a matter of much importance whether 
or not Jenny Geddes was the ringieader of the famous commotion in 
St. Giles’s Church. The evidence either way is purely negative. 
The most damaging point against the fanatical herb-woman is her 
fantastical energy, nearly a quarter of a century later, in welcoming the 
king back to his own people. At the same time she may have been 
a partisan of the Stuarts, notwithstanding her perfervid aversion from 
the ritual innovations patronised by Charles I. She is at least 
entitled to the benefit of the doubt. 

At Glasgow, at least, the devouter sex needed no prompting. 
Principal Baillie tells us how the Rev. William Annan, considered 
“in the towne among the women a great divine,” ventured to preach 
in defence of the Liturgy, but had overrated his influence. For, on 
the following day, “about thirty or forty of our honestest women in 
one voyce before the Bishop and Magistrats did fall in rayling, 
cursing, scolding with clamours on Mr. Annan; some two of the 
meanest was taken to the Tolbooth.” After supper Mr. Annan 
imprudently paid a visit to the bishop, and started about 9 p.m. to 
return home “in a mirk night with three or four ministers with 
him, but some hundreths of enraged women of all qualities are 
about him with neaves! (fists) and staves and peats, but no stones ; 
they beat him sare; his cloake, ruffe, hatt were rent; however, 
upon his cryes, and candles set out from many windows, he 
escaped all bloody wounds, yet he was in great danger even 
of killing. This tumult was so great that it was not thought meet to 
search either in plotters or actors of it, for numbers of the best 
qualitie would have been found guiltie.” The Rev. C. Monroe was 
even worse treated at Kinghorn, being stoned as well as buffeted. 

In the year 1638 the Covenant was signed, with immense enthu- 
siasm, some signatures being written with the blood of the subscribers. 
“Such ministers as spocke most for it,” says the Parson of Rothiemay, 
“‘wer heard so passionatly and with such frequencye that churches 
could not containe ther hearers in cittyes ; some of the devouter 
sexe (as if they had keeped vigills) keeping ther seates from Friday 


1 «* Bottom. Give me your nief, Monsieur Mustard-seed.”’ 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream.—Act iv. sc. 1. 
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to Sunday to gett the communione given them sittinge ; some sottinge 
always let before such sermones in the churches for fear of losing a 
rowme or place of hearing ; or, at the least, some of ther hand- 
maides sitting constantly ther all night till ther mistresses came to 
tack upp ther places and to releeve them.” Some months later, or, 
to speak more exactly, on the 2nd July, 1639, Lord Traquair, the 
Lord Treasurer, at the instigation of “the devout wives who at first 
put life in ther cause,” was grievously assaulted in the public street, 
and knocked down, while his hat, cloak, and rod of office were 
trampled upon and broken. Two bailies were recognised among 
the rioters, but it is not stated whether they acted on their own 
impulse, or were set on by their pious wives. For the loss of his 
white rod the sum of sixpence was subsequently voted to the Lord 
Treasurer. After Charles’s return to England in 1641, the Covenanters 
became still more aggressive and talked of their duty to press forward 
the Reformation in that country likewise—meaning, of course, the 
abolition of the episcopacy. ‘ The wives at Edinburgh whose help” 
—Bishop Guthry observes— “ was always ready at a dead lift, cryd 
out against all, especially the ministers who were for a peaceable 
temper, and would be content to acquiesce in the Reformation we 
had obtained.” It is a good rule to rest and be thankful, but the 


devouter sex were always for action, and deemed that nothing was 
dcne so long as there remained anything yet to do. 
JAMES HUTTON. 
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Scottish Widows Fund 
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Annual Revenue exceeds ‘ . £1,100,000 
Accumulated Funds exceed . : . #£9,200,000 


The Largest in the United Kingdom. 


BONUS YEAR 1887. 


WORKING OF BONUS SYSTEM. 


Art each Division of Profits Compound Bonuses are declared for each pre- 
mium paid during the fast 7 years, also for each premium to be paid on policies 
becoming claims during the 7 years to ext Division, as shown in the follow- 
ing Table of Additions to Policies of £1000 at last Division of Profits: 
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These are not specially selected examples, all policies of intervening years having received 
substantially the same Bonuses according to duration. 


Example, Policy for £1000 issued in 1845. 
Sum Assured, with Bonuses to 31st December 1873. , , ‘ - £1579 9 6 
Compound Bonuses declared 31st December 1880. 
Bonus at 34s. per ct. per ann. on the £1000 0 0 7 years to 1880 £119 0 O 
Do. do. do. on Bonus of £579 9 6 do. - 6819 2 
Compound Bonus on £1579 9 6 for the 7 years ‘ ‘ 187 19 2 


Amount of Policy at 31st Dec. 1880 . - £1767 8 8 

Intermediate Bonus at 29s. per cent per ann. on above £1767 :8:8 for the 
seven years 1881 to 1887 ° ° . ‘ ‘ ‘ , - 179 711 
Sum payable if Claim arise in 1887 after) p,oq4c 1¢ 
payment of that year’s premium } £1946 16 ‘ 


These figures speak for themselves as to the importance of the additional 
Bonuses accruing to the Society’s Policyholders under its system of 
allowing Bonus on Bonus, and also Intermediate Bonus Jdetween 
Divisions. Careful consideration should be given to the effect which such 
Bonuses have on the sums payable to the Assured or their Representatives. 


Next Division of Profits 3lst December 1887. 
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AN AQUATIC THEATRE. 


N the year 1684, while some workmen were digging gravel in the 
grounds of Mr. Sadler, a surveyor of highways, at Clerkenwell, 
they struck, at some distance below the surface, upon a flagstone, 
which upon being raised disclosed a well ; this was very soon identi- 
fied as one that had belonged to the Priory of Clerkenwell, and that 
in the middle ages had been accredited with miraculous powers. It 
was just about the time that inland springs were coming into vogue, 
and chalybeate waters were gathering the reputation of being a 
golden specific for all complaints. In a very little time hypochondriacs 
and valetudinarians were flocking to Mr. Sadler’s gardens, until the 
average number of daily drinkers at this new fountain of life amounted 
to five or six hundred. It was customary to sweeten the bitter draught 
with Rhenish wine, caraway seeds, and tobacco, which were sup- 
posed to assist the action of the medicine. The proprietor, perceiv- 
ing that he had hit upon a gold mine, exerted himself to the utmost 
to attract patronage ; he enclosed the gardens, planted them with 
shrubs, had a marble basin formed for the spring to rise into, engaged 
a lady to discourse sweet sounds on the dulcimer in an artificial glen, 
from five to eight on summer evenings ; while in a shellwork grotto, 
a man played the pipe and tabor for those who loved to dance. 
During the last years of the Commonwealth, the stage being still 
under the ban of Puritanism, places of amusement, called “ Musick 
Houses,” were opened in different parts of the metropolis, and gave 
a miscellaneous entertainment of singing, dancing, tumbling, much 
after the style of the modern music hall; to add to the other attrac- 
tions of the Wells, probably at the suggestion of his partner, a Mr. 
Forcer, who was a musician and dancing-master, Sadler erected a 
wooden “ Musick House,” in his grounds ; aplatform at one end served 
as a stage, and a bench on each side accommodated the musicians ; 
there was no separate charge for admission, which was the privilege 
of those who took refreshments at the bar. From a pecuniary point 
of view the new attraction was no doubt satisfactory enough, but it 
certainly did not add to the decorum of the place. Ned Ward, the 
VOL, CCLXIII. NO. 1880. L 
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author of “ The London Spy,” in his “ Walk to Islington,” gives’ us 
such a vivid picture of the humours of the “ Musick House” in 1699, 
and of the company that frequented it, that I cannot do better than 
quote as much of his description as the modern reader will find 
palatable. He and a female companion, being out for a stroll in the 
Clerkenwell fields, make their way to Sadler’s Wells. 


We enter’d the house, were conducted up stairs, 

There lovers o’er cheesecakes were seated by pairs. 
The organs and fiddles were scraping and humming, 
The guests for more ale on the tables were drumming ; 
Whilst others, ill bred, lolling over their mugs, 

Were laughing and toying with their fans and their jugs; 
Disdain’d to be slaves to perfections, or graces, 

Sat puffing tobacco in their mistress’s faces. 

Some ’prentices too, who made a bold venture, 

And trespass’d a little beyond their indenture, 

Were each of them treating his mistress’s maid, 

For letting him in when his master’s abed. 


Having refreshed, they 


Look’d over the gallery like the rest of the folk, 
Without side of which, the spectators to please, 
Were nymphs painted roving in clouds and in seas. 


Our eyes being glutted with this pretty sight, 

We began to look down and examine the pit, 

Where butchers and bailiffs and such sort of fellows 
Were mix’d with a vermin train’d up to the gallows, 
As buttocks and files, housebreakers and padders, 
With prizefighters, sweet’ners, and such sort of traders, 
Informers, thief takers, deer stealers and bullies ; 
Some dancing, some skipping, some ranting and tearing, 
Some drinking and smoking, some lying and swearing, 
And some with the tapsters were got in a fray, 

Who without paying reck’ning were stealing away. 


“ Lady Squab,” now by the side of the organ, favours the com- 
pany with a song, at which 
The guests were all hush, and attention was given, 
The listening mob thought themselves in a Heaven. 
After she retires amidst vociferous applause from the butchers, 


Then up starts a fiddler in scarlet, so fierce, 

So unlike an Orpheus, he looks like a Mars, 
He runs up in Alt with a hey-diddle-diddle, 
To show what a fool he could make of a fiddle. 


When this is over, a girl of eleven comes onand executes a sword- 
dance. 
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Arm’d Amazon-like, with abundance of rapiers, 
Which she puts to her throat as she dances and capers, 
And further, the mob’s admiration to kindle, 

She turns on her heel like a wheel on a spindle. 


. Next appears 
A young babe of grace, 


With Merc’ry’s limbs, and a gallows in his face, 
In dancing a jig lies the chief of his graces, 
And making strange Musick House monkey-like faces. 


He again is followed by Thomas, the waiter, who, dressed as a 
clown, performs a dance, &c., &c. 

The whole neighbourhood of Clerkenwell, though at this period 
nearly surrounded by open country, was a nest of ruffianism and the 
centre of the cruel sports which were the delight of all classes. Close 
to Sadler’s Wells, on the site of what is now called Ray Street, for- 
merly Rag Street, stood the notorious gardens of Hockley-in-the- 
Hole, so frequently referred to in the literature of the early decades 
of the eighteenth century, notably in “The Beggar’s Opera,” and in 
one or two of Steele’s papers in the “ Spectator.” Here were carried 
on the brutal pastimes of bull- and bear-baiting, and cock-fighting ; 
here, in the days before pugilism became a science, backsword 
players displayed the nicety of their fence, fighting with sharp 
weapons that inflicted grievous wounds, for sport had no zest for our 
ancestors unaccompanied by bloodshed. To see a bulldog hanging 
on to the nose of a bull or a bear, and gored to death by the horns of 
the one, or the life squeezed out of him in the embrace of the other— 
were the most fascinating of amusements to the frequenters of these 
gardens, and the more torture and cruelty there were the more the 
sports were appreciated. Sadler’s Wells occasionally rivalled its near 
neighbour by providing familiar fare as an additional attraction for its 
patrons, though rope-dancing, pantomime, and tumbling were always 
its staple amusements. When George the Third’came to the throne, 
Sadler and dancing-master Forcer both had passed away, and the 
son of the latter, a barrister, had succeeded to “the Wells.” The new 
lessee seems to have given a more theatrical turn to the entertain- 
ment by adding musical interludes, and under his régime the Spa was 
more flourishing than ever, being patronised by royalty, for in 1735 
the Princesses Amelia and Caroline went thither to drink the waters, 
in consequence of which the nobility flocked in such numbers that 
the proprietor would take nearly thirty pounds of a morning. 

Forcer junior died in 1743 ; under the next manager, one Warren, 
the Musick House was most villainously disreputable. In Kirkman’s 
“Memoirs of Macklin” we find the following description of the 
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place as one of the reminiscences of the old actor : “‘I remember when 
the price of admission here was but threepence, except a few places 
scuttled off at the sides of the stage at sixpence, and which were 
usually reserved for people of fashion, who occasionally came to see 
the fun. Here we smoked and drank porter, or rum and water, as 
much as we could pay for; and every man had his doxy that liked 
it, and so forth ; and though we had a mixture of very odd company, 
for I believe it was the baiting place of thieves and highwaymen, there 
was little or no rioting. Some hornpipes and ballad-singing, with a 
kind of pantomimic ballet, and some lofty tumbling, and all was done 
by daylight, and there were four or five exhibitions every day. The 
length of each depended upon circumstances. The proprietor had 
always a fellow on the outside of the booth to calculate how many 
people were collected for a second exhibition, and when he thought 
there were enough, he came to the back of the upper seats and 
shouted, ‘Is Hiram Fisteman here?’ ‘This was the cant word 
agreed upon with the performers. Upon which they concluded the 
entertainments with a song, dismissed the audience, and prepared 
for a second representation.” In 1744 Sadler’s Wells was presented 
by the Grand Jury of Middlesex as a place injurious to public morals. 
Two years later we find that there was no charge for admission 
beyond a pint of wine, which cost one shilling, and as a specimen of 
the kind of amusements provided, it may be mentioned that 
Hogarth’s “ Harlot’s Progress” was dramatised with all its repulsive 
details. Harlequins, mountebanks, tumblers, singers, and dancers 
still, however, formed the principal part of the company. A 
wonderful equilibrist named Maddox, who seems. to have anti- 
cipated what we regard as the new tricks of the present professors 
of the art, appeared here in the middle of the last century. Maddox, 
balancing himself upon the slack wire, could toss balls and kick 
straws into a glass he held in his mouth, balance a cart wheel 
upon his shoulder or his chin, and finish up by poising two wheels 
with a boy standing on one of them. That these amusements 
were patronised by the upper classes is proved by an advertisement 
in the Public Advertiser to the effect that on certain nights a horse 
patrol would be stationed on the new road between the Sadler’s 
Wells and Grosvenor Square for the protection of the nobility and 
gentry. 

In 1765 Rosoman, a builder, whose name still survives in Roso- 
man Street, Clerkenwell, pulled down the old wooden Musick 
House and raised a stone theatre—the present building—in its place, 
at a cost of £ 4,225, the demolition and re-erection occupying, it is 
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said, only seven weeks. Rosoman greatly improved the status of 
Sadler’s Wells; the prices of admission were raised to two-and-sixpence 
for the boxes, one shilling for the pit, and sixpence for the gallery, while 
for an extra sixpence a pint of good wine, “that had been four years 
in the wood,” was supplied to all who liked to avail themselves of the 
privilege. Macklin tells an amusing story of Rosoman, who by his 
various speculations had amassed a handsome sum of money, which 
he had been in the habit of depositing in the Bank of England, until 
a friend informed him that he could lay out his fortune with equal 
security and receive four percent. interest upon it by purchasing consols. 
One day he went to the Bank and said he was going to draw out 
the whole of his account. The cashier referring him to a clerk to have 
his voucher examined, he took alarm. ‘ Hullo, you Mister!” he 
cried, “‘ you with the pen behind your ear, you’ve been robbing me 
of the interest of my money all these years, and I ain’t going to be 
fobbed no longer, and now I s’pose you wants to stick to the lot ; but 
it won’t do, my knowing one, it won’t do ; I’ll have my tots, so look 
to it.” 

In the bar of the “Sir Hugh Myddelton” tavern, which time out of 
mind has been the resort of the Islington actor, there was, and may 
be still, a picture of Rosoman, with certain of his patrons and players 
grouped around him; among these were to be seen Mr. Maddox, 
the slack-wire performer ; Mr. Greenwood, the painter ; the tailor of the 
theatre, known as Tailor Dick ; a tumbler or two, while all the rest 
were “highly respectable ” tradesmen of the neighbourhood. These 
portraits also represent some of the most prominent members of a 
Punch club held at the aforesaid inn, a membership in which con- 
ferred the privilege of admission to the theatre on payment fora pint 
of wine. Itis said that Oliver Goldsmith was enrolled in this con- 
vivial fraternity. Until 1796 the auditorium was fitted up exactly 
like a modern music-hall ; there were high-backed seats and little 
ledges behind each on which bottles and glasses could be placed, and 
the audience smoked and drank throughout the performance. Roso- 
man retired in 1772, letting the house to the famous actor Thomas 
King, the original Sir Peter Teazle. King by his professional 
exertions might have acquired an ample fortune ; he had his town 
house in Great Queen Street, then a fashionable neighbourhood, his 
villa at Hampton, and kept his carriage ; but an inveterate passion for 
gambling, which it is said cost him £7,000, proved his ruin. He 
commenced his London career at Drury Lane, as Allworth, in “A 
New Way to Pay Old Debts,” in 1748; and was one of the shining 
lights in the Garrick management. In the year previously referred 
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to, 1772, however, in partnership with one Serjeant, a trumpeter, 
and Arnold, a goldsmith, he undertook the management of Sadler’s 
Wells, and the old Musick House now took a position among the 
theatres which it had never before attained. Dibdin, the elder, 
wrote pieces for it ; the prices of admission to the boxes were raised 
to three shillings, to the gallery one; and as King mixed in the 
best society fashionable audiences were drawn thither to patronise 
him. In 1778 the interior of the building was entirely remodelled ; 
but although under the new lessees the theatre rose greatly both 
in respectability and reputation, there was not much change in its 
style of entertainment, mountebanks being still the principal per- 
formers engaged. The playbills of the time announce that a Miss 
Richer will appear on two slack wires, and pass through a hoop 
with a pyramid of glasses on her head, and Master Richer will 
perform on a tight rope with a skipping rope; that one Joseph 
Dorton will drink a glass of wine, placed upon the stage, backwards 
and beat a drum at the same time ; a man named Lawrence will 
throw a somersault over twelve men’s heads ; and one Paul Redige 
will throw a somersault over two men on horseback, the men 
each having a lighted candle on his head. The great Sadler’s Wells 
sensation of 1783, however, was a company of performing dogs, the 
first canine actors of which I have seen any account, and such a rage 
did they become that the managers in that one season cleared 
£10,000. Frederick Reynolds, in his “Recollections,” gives the 
following description of what must really have been a very remark- 
able performance :—‘“‘ An enterprising actor, of the name of Costello, 
collected at the fairs of Frankfort and Leipzig a complete company 
of canine performers, and arriving with them in England, Wroughton, 
the then manager of Sadler’s Wells, engaged him. There were four- 
teen in all, and, unlike those straggling, dancing dogs still seen in the 
streets, they all acted respondently and conjointly with a truth that 
appeared almost the effect of reason. The star of the company was 
named Moustache, and the piece produced for their first appearance 
was ‘ The Deserter.’ The house, crowded nightly, resembled in point 
of fashion the opera on a Saturday night. I will pass over the per- 
formance till the last scene, merely remarking that the actors of 
Simpkin, Skirmish, and Louisa were so well dressed and so much in 
earnest that in a slight degree they actually preserved the interest of 
the story and the illusion of the scene. But Moustache as the 
Deserter! I see him now, in his little uniform, military boots, with 
small musket and helmet, cheering and inspiring his fellow-soldiers 
to follow him up scaling ladders and storm the fort. The roars, 
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barking, and confusion which resulted from this attack may be better 
imagined than described. At the moment when the gallant assailant 
seemed sure of victory, a retreat was sounded, and Moustache and his 
adherents were seen receding from the repulse, rushing down the 
ladders and then staggering towards the lamps in a state of panic and 
dismay.” Reynolds then proceeds to explain how the excitement of 
the scene was worked up: the dogs had been given no food since 
breakfast, a hot supper with a most appetising aroma was set at the 
top of the fort—no wonder they stormed it so fiercely—and when 
the retreat was sounded, Costello drove them back with a whip. 
Still, whatever tricks might have been resorted to, for an entire play 
to be performed by dogs was a very remarkable undertaking. 

During the medley of now forgotten four-legged and two-legged 
mountebanks that occupied the stage of Sadler’s Wells at this time, 
occasionally crop up names that were thereafter to become famous 
in theatrical annals. In 1786, Miss Romanzi, afterwards better 
known as Mrs. Bland, one of the most delightful of English ballad 
singers, made her first appearance; two years later, ‘“ Master 
Abrahams,” who had made his début a twelvemonth previously 
at the Royalty in Wellclose Square, then a mere boy, sang at the 
Islington house, before he had softened his Hebrew patronymic, 
by cutting off its first and last letters, to Braham. As the nursery of 
pantomimists “the Wells” was always celebrated ; here Boyce, the 
most finished representative of harlequin of his own day and far 
surpassing anything that has been seen since, unless. an exception 
be made in favour of Byrne, was first introduced to the public. 
But most famous of all names connected with the old theatre is that 
of Grimaldi. Long before the period at which we have arrived, it 
was familiar enough to the frequenters of the house in the person of 
Giuseppe Grimaldi, the father of immortal “ Joey”; the former came 
over to England in 1760, in the capacity of dentist to Queen 
Charlotte ; in his own country he had been professor of fencing 
and dancing, and having a preference for the last of his three 
callings, he begged permission to resign his post of royal tooth 
extractor, and this being granted, he henceforth devoted himself 
entirely to Terpsichore; he was engaged as Maitre de Ballet at 
Drury Lane, and during the summer months occupied the same 
position at Sadler’s Wells, while many of the nobility availed them- 
selves of his instructions in a private capacity. The signor was a 
very eccentric personage, of whom many curious stories are told, 
the following not being the least singular: he had purchased a 
piece of ground at Lambeth in the depth of winter which he 
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intended to lay out as a garden ; but, too impatient to wait for the 
summer to deck it in vegetation, he hung the bare trees with fruit 
bought at the fruiterer’s, and covered the bushes with flowers and 
leaves made in the property room of the theatre. Young Joe was 
born at the end of 1779, his father being then sixty-five years of 
age ; at one year and eleven months he made his first appearance 
upon the stage at Sadler’s Wells as a sprite, and soon afterwards 
played “little clown” to his parent at Drury Lane, with such 
success that he was accorded the weekly salary of fifteen shillings. 
In 1782, being still under three years old, he performed the part of 
a monkey at “the Wells,” and made such a hit that he was at 
once put on the staff, and from that time, with the exception of one 
season, continued to be a member of the company for forty-nine 
years. But Joey must have had as many lives asa cat to survive 
the unmerciful floggings he received at his father’s hands—for 
Giuseppe Grimaldi was of Solmon’s mind in the rearing of 
children—-and the many accidents incidental to his dangerous calling. 
In “ the business” of some monkey scene his father had to swing 
him round and round on the end of a chain ; one night the chain 
broke, and the child was hurled across the pit ; another time, when 
he was only four years old, he fell through a trap-door to a depth of 
forty feet, breaking his collar-bone and terribly bruising himself. 
Joe was scarcely eight years old when his tyrant died; not long 
before the eccentric Giuseppe had feigned death in order to test the 
affection of his two sons. One day he instructed the servant to 
tell the boys as soon as they came home from rehearsal that he 
had suddenly expired ; but first of all they were to be brought into 
the darkened room where he lay stretched out beneath a sheet, so 
that he might hear how they took the news. Joe, suspecting a 
trick, began to roar lustily, but his brother danced and sang with 
delight at the prospect of being released from their tormentor. 
Up sprang the sham and infuriated corpse, and oh, the thrashing 
that unhappy junior received for his want of filial affection! while 
the more artful Joseph was caressed and rewarded. Grimaldi left 
his wife and children totaliy unprovided for, and while Sheridan 
raised Joey’s salary to a pound a week, the management of Sadler’s 
Wells took the exactly opposite course, and reduced it from fifteen 
shillings to three, at which pittance he remained for three years, 
making himself generally useful both on and off the stage. Nothing 
could exceed the drudgery of this mere child ; every morning he 
had to walk from Great Wild Street, Drury Lane, where he and his 
mother lodged, to Sadler’s Wells for rehearsal ; back to dinner at 
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two ; then again off to the theatre, where he worked from six to 
eleven, and then had to walk home ; sometimes he performed both at 
Sadler’s Wells and Drury Lane on the same night; on one occasion 
he was so pressed for time that he ran from Islington to Drury Lane 
in eight minutes—but it must be remembered that much of his way 
would then lie across fields ; another time he ran from “ the Wells” 
to the Haymarket Opera House, where the Drury Lane company 
were performing during the rebuilding of their own theatre in 1794, 
in fourteen minutes, and afier walking on in a procession, which was 
all he had to do, ran back to Sadler’s Wells, to play clown in the 
pantomime, accomplishing the return journey in thirteen minutes. 
But by this time he was receiving #3 a week from the Drury Lane 
treasury and £4 from Sadler’s Wells, and was rapidly rising in 
fortune and reputation. 

In the meantime, however, many changes had taken place in the 
management of Sadler’s Wells. At the end of ten years, that is to 
say in 1782, King gave it up in consequence of being appointed 
Sheridan’s manager at Drury Lane, and sold his interest to Arnold, 
his partner, and Wroughton, a Drury Lane actor, for £12,000, 
After Wroughton’s time, in the closing years of the last century, Mrs. 
Siddons’ husband took up the sceptre. During his reign a boy 
named Master Carey, the great-grandson of that Henry Carey who 
wrote “Sally in our Alley,” and composed many of the most 
successful ballad operas for the theatre, made his début here under 
the title of “The Pupil of Nature,” and recited Rollo’s speech from 
“Pizarro.” Little thought Mr. Siddons that this boy, under the 
name of Edmund Kean, was destined, “at one fell swoop,” to 
destroy the great Kemble school that then reigned supreme. 

It was not until 1804, when the house was under the management 
of Charles Dibdin, a Mr. Hughes being the chief proprietor, that 
Sadler’s Wells began that series of nautical dramas, with sensational 
effects and real water, that obtained it the name of the ‘ Aquatic 
Theatre,” and formed its principal attraction during the next forty 
years. For these effects a gigantic tank, fed from the New River, 
was constructed beneath the stage, and a drama entitled “ The Siege 
of Gibraltar” was produced ; in this piece real vessels floated on real 
water for the bombardment of the fortress ; the heroine fell from the 
rocks into the sea, and her lover plunged after her ; there were a 
naval battle and a ship on fire, from which the sailors sprang into 
the waves to escape the flames, and in another scene a child was cast 
into the water and rescued by a Newfoundland dog : here is sensation 
enough for an autumn season at Drury Lane or a two years’ run at the 
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Adelphi. Truly there is nothing new, except gas and lime and electric 
light, in things theatrical. In 1807 an awful accident occurred at 
Sadler’s Wells, which threw a shadow upon its fortunes for some time 
afterwards. Grimaldi used to give a most graphic description of the 
event, which happened on October 15. The pantomime—pantomimes 
were not confined to Christmas-tide in those days—was played first 
on that evening, being followed by a nautical drama called “The 
Ocean Fiend,” and Grimaldi had gone home to bed very early. 
About midnight he was aroused by a terrific knocking at the street 
door. Upon jumping up and presenting himself half-dressed, 
he found a crowd outside, who, after congratulating him upon his 
safety, told a terrible tale—how, during the performance of the 
last piece some scoundrels had raised a cry of ‘ Fire!” how the 
audience had risen e# masse and made, pell-mell, for the doors, with 
the usual consequences. ‘I waited to hear no more,” he said, “‘ but 
rushed to the theatre. Upon arriving there I found the crowd so 
dense as to render approach by the usual path impossible. Filled 
with the most awful fears, I ran round to the opposite bank of the 
New River,! plunged in, swam across, and finding the parlour 
window open, and a light at the other end of the room, threw up the 
sash and jumped in @ /a harlequin. What was my horror on looking 
round to discover that there lay stretched in the apartment no fewer 
than nine dead bodies! Yes, there lay the remains of nine human 
beings lifeless, and scarcely yet cold, whom a few hours before I had 
myself been exciting to shouts of laughter. Paralysed by. the sad 
sight, I stood awhile without the power of motion, then hurried to the 
door ; I found it locked ; I knocked loudly for assistance. At first 
the family of Mr. Hughes were greatly terrified at hearing these 
sounds issuing from a room tenanted, as they imagined, only by the 
dead ; but at length, recognising my voice, they unlocked the door, 
and glad enough was I to emerge from the apartment.” Twenty- 
three persons lost their lives on that awful night, suffocated, trampled 
to death, or dashed to pieces by leaping from the gallery into the pit. 
The theatre was opened two nights for the benefit of the relations of 
the deceased, and of the large number who lay dangerously injured 
in the hospital, and then closed until Christmas. 

The playbills of Sadler’s Wells are monotonous enough : year after 
year “red-hot” melodramas with astounding titles, ballets, and 
pantomimes succeed each other with persistent regularity. But in 

1 It must be borne in mind that at that time the New River flowed in front of 


the theatre where it is now covered over by the green, and that the whole place 
was perfectly rural. 
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1817, in consequence of a disagreement with the management, for 
the first time since his infant déut, the name of Grimaldi is missing. 
The next season, however, unfortunately for himself, he returned as 
manager and a large shareholder. This speculation resulted in a heavy 
loss, and notwithstanding the large sums he had made by his professional 
exertions both in town and country, his resources were considerably 
strained. But that was not the worst: his long life of arduous toil 
had brought on premature decay ; his frame was debilitated, his joints 
were stiff, his muscles relaxed ; every effort he made was followed by 
cramps and spasms of the most agonising nature. Men were obliged 
to be kept waiting at the side scenes to catch him in their arms 
when he staggered off the stage, while others chafed his limbs, the 
sinews of which were gathered up into knots by cramp. The spec- 
tators, who were convulsed by laughter a moment before, little thought 
of the excruciating agony his exertions inflicted upon him. At length 
he was compelled to relinquish his engagement at Covent Garden, 
which brought him in £1,500 a year, including benefit. And on 
Monday, March 17, 1828, the Sadler’s Wells playbill announced that 
on that night Mr. Grimaldi would make his last appearance at that 
theatre, and bid his patrons and friends “ Farewell.” “ The entertain- 
ments,” to quote the programme, “ will commence with the successful 
romance of ‘ Sixes, or the Fiend,’ Hoch, a drunken prisoner, by Mr. 
Grimaldi. After which the favourite burletta of ‘ Humphry Clinker,’ 
to which will be added the popular farce of ‘ Wives and Partners,’ 
and the whole to conclude with a grand masquerade on the stage, 
in the course of which several novelties will be presented: Mr. 
Blackmore, on the corde volante ; Mr. Walbourn’s dance as Dusty 
Bob ; Mr. Campbell’s song of ‘Bound ’Prentice to a Waterman’ ; 
Mrs. Searie’s skipping-rope dance ; Mr. Payne’s juggling evolutions ; 
and the celebrated dance between Mr. J. S. Grimaldi (Joey’s son) 
and Mr. Ellar. After which Mr. Grimaldi will deliver his farewell 
Address, and the whole will conclude with a brilliant display of fire- 
works expressive of GRIMALDI’s THANKS.” It need hardly be said 
that the house was crowded to the ceiling, for Londoners are always 
faithful to their old favourites—that the faltering accents in which the 
old actor bade adieu to those present, many of whom had followed his 
career from boyhood, were listened to in tearful silence, to be followed 
by burst upon burst of applause. So deeply affected was he by the 
trying ordeal, that it was days before he recovered from its effects. A 
little over three months afterwards he took his final leave of the stage 
at Drury Lane. With presents, he realised by his Sadler’s Wells 
night £285, by Drury Lane £580. He survived his retirement 
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nearly nine years, dying in the May of 1837. Wonderful as was 
his grotesque humour, creating inextinguishable laughter, Grimaldi 
was much more than a mere buffoon. On one benefit night he 
gave the dagger sceneof Macbeth in his clown’s dress. R. H. Horne, 
who was present, says : “Notwithstanding this, and that he only made 
audible a few elocutionary sounds of the words, a dead silence per- 
vaded the whole house, and I was not the only boy who trembled : 
young and old seemed to vibrate with the effect upon the imagina- 
tion.” When he sang “ An Oyster Crossed in Love,” such touches 
of real pathos trembled through its grotesqueness as he sat in front of 
the footlights, between a cod’s head and a huge oyster that opened 
and shut its shell in time to the music, that all the children were in 
tears. How he sang “ Tippitewichet,” “‘ Hot Codlins,” “ Me and my 
Neddy,” has often been descanted upon by those who had the good 
fortune to hear him. 

During the next ten or fifteen years the history of the Aquatic 
Theatre presents few points of interest; during the twenties Mrs. 
Egerton—the house being under the management of her husband—a 
very fine actress in such parts as Madge Wildfire and Meg Merrilies, 
well-known in the West End, was the bright particular star of this 
northern hemisphere. In 1832 Sadler’s Wells was presided over by 
the celebrated Mrs. Fitzwilliam ; Buckstone was a member of the 
stock company, and wrote pieces for it. For many years Honner—the 
husband of a famous melodramatic heroine of the olden time, better 
known in the East than in the West, however—swayed the destinies of 
the old Islington house. In 1842, Ducrow, the celebrated equestrian 
performer, for a season turned Sadler’s Wells into a circus, and 
re-christened it “The Royal Amphitheatre of Arts”; but at the end of 
that year it went back to its original purpose under the management 
of Greenwood. During several years the style of entertainment had 
been improving ; dramatic versions of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, and, 
when a star came, occasional incursions into the realm of the 
legitimate drama, had varied the highly-spiced fare which had formerly 
been invariably presented to the patrons of this theatre, and it was 
upon these lines that the new lessee conducted the business until 
1844, when, most important of all epochs in the history of the 
Aquatic Theatre, he let it to Samuel Phelps and Mrs. Warner—the 
then finest /ragédicnne of the day. 

Phelps was at this time a metropolitan actor of seven years’ 
standing, having made his first appearance at the Haymarket under 
Benjamin Webster in 1837 (August 28th) as Shylock. Previous to 
this he had been engaged by Macready for the winter season at 
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Covent Garden at £12 a week, and there he appeared in the October 
of the year just named, playing Jaffier to the manager’s Pierre in 
Otway’s tragedy of “‘ Venice Preserved.” So great had been his 
success at the Haymarket that Macready confesses when _he read the 
account of it in the Morning Herald it depressed him. “ An actor’s 
fame and dependent income,” he writes in his journal, “is so pre- 
carious that we start at every shadow of an actor.” Phelps’s success 
at “the little theatre” was fully confirmed by the Covent Garden 
audience, and after he had performed Othello, Macduff, and two or 
three other parts, Macready dropped him out of the bill. In a letter 
written to a friend at this time, Phelps expresses much bitterness at 
this ungenerous treatment. ‘I see very little of London,” he adds, 
‘have refused all kinds of invitations, resolved not to put myself in 
the way of temptation. Our house is within a stone’s throw of 
Cockney Mount, a/ias Primrose Hill. Thither I bend my steps 
daily ; look down upon the great Babylon—at least as muchas I can 
see of it; sometimes get a peep of St. Paul’s just peeping over the 
smoky curtain, always fancying it gives me a friendly nod and tells 
me to keep where I am.” He adhered to this resolution, and when 
Macready left Covent Garden engaged himself with that gentleman 
for Drury Lane. Indeed, while the legitimate drama could be 
performed only in the three principal theatres of the metropolis, a 
tragedian had little option. But when, in 1843, free trade was 
established in the dramatic kingdom, the aspect of things theatrical 
underwent an entire change. Nevertheless it was a daring idea to 
convert such a theatre as Sadler’s Wells, which for nearly two centuries 
had been the resort of one of the rowdiest audiences of London, from 
the house of the lowest form of dramatic entertainment to that of the 
most strictly legitimate temple of the drama that this country has 
ever known. Far more remarkable than the idea, however, were the 
energy and tenacity of purpose that enabled him to carry it out with 
supreme success. The first thing necessary was to establish order 
in the unruly gallery. Few men would have had the courage to dis- 
card one set of patrons on the mere chance of securing a better ; 
not so Samuel Phelps ; upon the slightest disturbance the offenders 
were instantly expelled, and he would even put on a cloak over his 
stage dress and go up in the gallery himself to help in the enforcement 
of his rigid laws. Upon the stage there was a company of thoroughly 
efficient actors, such as Henry Marston, then a Sadler’s Wells 
favourite of some years’ standing, and George Bennett, quite equal to 
anything the great houses could show, and thoroughly trained by the 
most exacting rehearsals. Phelps opened on May 27th, 1844, with 
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“ Macbeth,” Mrs. Warner being the Lady Macbeth, and Marston 
Macduff. Within two years, chiefly in consequence of ill health, his 
fair partner had to retire, and in the July of 1846, the theatre, after 
some very considerable alterations had been effected, was announced to 
be under the management of Messrs. Greenwood and Phelps. Their 
régime was inaugurated by the production of “The First Part of 
Henry IV.,” in which Phelps played Falstaff for the first time, and 
Creswick made his London début as Hotspur. The highest price of 
admission for years had been only two shillings, but this season a first 
circle was added, for which three shillings were charged, and at this the 
price was the highest throughout his management. “ Henry IV.” was 
the first of that noble series of Shakespearian revivals which included 
all the great dramatist’s plays, except ‘‘ Titus Andronicus,” “ Troilus 
and Cressida,” and the three parts of “ Henry VI.” In addition to 
these, alterations of Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger and Webster 
were put upon the stage, and original plays by Westland Marston 
and other writers of repute were added to the repertory. Although 
not equal in cost or splendour to similar productions of Macready’s 
at Drury Lane or Charles Kean’s at the Princess’s, all these works 
were admirably mounted, and with a correctness and attention to 
details and a reverence for the poetical that have seldom been sur- 
passed. Under the rule of Samuel Phelps the drama fulfilled its 
highest purpose—that of interpreting and bringing home, both to 
the cultured and the uncultured, the noblest truths of poetry, the 
grandest conceptions of genius. While the once great patent theatres 
were handed over to wild-beast shows and were sunk in the deepest 
slough of degradation, while the fashionable world deserted the drama 
for the opera, the little remote suburban theatre—for it was remote in 
those days from the great centres of London—was nightly filled by an 
eager and a rapt audience, most of them fresh from the workshop, 
drinking in immortal ideas, of which but for the stage they would 
have lived and died in ignorance. To the refining and educating 
influences of the actor’s art under such conditions there is no limit. 
Those who had not seen Phelps in the great parts of tragedy 
until his last appearance at Drury Lane were scarcely fair judges of his 
capacities, for his powers were already on the wane. He was the last 
of the old school of tragedy ; with him the traditions that, through 
Betterton, Booth, Garrick, Kemble, Macready, had been handed down 
more or less faithfully from Shakespeare himself, died from mere 
senility and decrepitude, for what had once been the spontaneous 
outcome of genius had now shrunk by constant repetition into the 
merest conventionalism. Phelps was always thoughtful, artistic, and 
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imbued with a thorough knowledge and appreciation of his author ; 
his delivery of “To be or not to be” was the most impressive I have 
heard ; his acting in the mad scenes of Lear was unsurpassable ; 
there were points even in his Othello that for subtilty of interpretation 
it would be difficult to match; his address to the soldiers in 
“Henry V.” never failed to rouse his audience to enthusiasm ; but 
he never electrified by any flash of genius, never passed the invisible 
line that separates the good actor from the great. ‘To see him in one 
of Shakespeare’s tragic pieces was an intellectual pleasure, satisfying 
the judgment, though seldom or ever rousing the imagination. But, as 
a comedian, or rather a character actor, he stood supreme. The 
stage has never given anything more wonderfully perfect than his 
Sir Pertinax Macsycophant—and oh, ye gods, his Bottom the weaver ! 
who that had the privilege of seeing it can ever forget that marvellous 
performance? Before his time actors had made the part a mere 
buffoon ; but the manner in which Phelps elaborated and drew 
subtle meanings out of every line, his delivery of the soliloquy after 
the awakening, a few broken sentences, conveying to the ordinary 
reader nothing, but, as he pronounced it, a whole psychological 
history ; the manner in which the conceited clown after his transfor- 
mation became densely asinine, ever surreptitiously feeling for the long 
ears that have gone ; this was indeed great acting. Justice Shallow, 
Job Thornberry, King James, Trapbois, were in their way equally 
fine ; nor must we forget his powerful performance of Manfred and 
Werner. The recent revival of Lord Byron’s tragedy at the Lyceum 
recalls a memorable night at Sadler’s Wells—it was somewhere in 
1861—when the lessee’s son, Edmund, made his first appearance 
upon the London stage in the character of Ulric to his father’s 
Werner. Perhaps the old actor never performed the part so finely 
as he did on that night. The identity between the real and ideal 
relations of the characters was as vivid to him as to the audience, 
and gave a deeper intensity, on both sides, to the scenes between 
father and son. More than once the self-control so necessary to 
the artist in the very tempest of passion nearly forsook him ; but 
such falterings struck home to every heart, rousing the spectators to 
yet stronger demonstrations of enthusiasm, that mounted higher and 
higher to the end of the tragedy, and culminated in a rising en masse 
and bursts of cheering as both actors were summoned again and again 
before the curtain. The mantle of the father, however, did not 
descend upon the son, for Edmund Phelps never rose above medio- 
crity. His career was a sadly brief one, and his early and sudden 
death was a blow from which the great actor never recovered. 
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Samuel Phelps’s latest biographers deny that he was an imitator 
of Macready; but those who have seen the two famous actors in 
Werner aver that the one rendering was a facsimile of the other ; 
indeed, Phelps was not only Macreadyish on the stage, but off it 
as well, and was too much given to reproduce the moroseness and 
overbearing airs of his former chief, accompanied by those grunts 
and mutterings which made the elder tragedian a constant butt for 
imitators. There was little or nothing of the professional type about 
Samuel Phelps, and an actor was about the last thing that a stranger 
would have taken him for. He was an ardent disciple of Izaak 
Walton, and for several years during the summer vacation used to 
go down to Farningham, and put up at the hotel there to enjoy a 
little fishing, and everybody about, it would seem, took him for a 
quiet country gentleman ; but during the run of “The Doge of 
Venice,” a farmer of the neighbourhood happened to go to Drury 
Lane ; there was no mistaking those nasal tones, and, after listening 
to the Doge for some little time, he whispered to a companion, 
“Why, dang me, if that ain’t our old fisherman !” 

With the management of Greenwood and Phelps, which termi- 
nated in 1862, the history of the old Aquatic Theatre, as far as it can 
interest the general reader, ends. After their retirement it soon went 
back to its old ways, though its old manager occasionally revisited it. 
In 1879 Mrs. Bateman, upon leaving the Lyceum, became the 
manageress, reconstructed the interior, and made an attempt to 
revive something ofits old form. But since the days of Greenwood 
and Phelps a complete revolution had taken place in things theatrical : 
the generation of playgoers that had hung delightedly on the lips of 
their oracle had passed away, tastes had changed, audiences had 
persistently turned their faces westwards—and failure was the result. 
Since then the old house has gone from bad to worse. Although the 
interior is for the most part new, the outward walls are the same that 
Rosoman raised a hundred and twenty years ago, so that Sadler’s 
Wells is certainly the oldest theatre in England, and probably in 


Europe. 
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SAN AGUSTINO. 


“ CENOR, in Catalonia we were always faithful to the rightful 
cause,” said my hostess, closing her fan abruptly as if to 

accentuate her loyalty, then opening and waving it slowly with an 

indolent grace that seems almost a special Spanish attribute. 

We were walking in “ La Rambla,” a long avenue of plane trees 
running through the centre of the town, where, after sunset, all the 
world of Barcelona takes the air. On either side of the avenue 
tramcars and carriages flit past in narrow roadways, which again are 
bordered by a succession of shops, hotels, theatres, and innumerable 
cafés, all brilliantly illuminated. Strains of music, mingling with the 
sharp click of the ivory domino, float out to the loungers beneath the 
broad-leaved foliage. The vendors of matches offer their wares with 
the cry of “ Mistos! Mistos!” The newspaper hawkers shout 
“ Fl Diario! El Imparcial!/” further advertising their journals by 
means of a lighted lantern at the end of a long pole ; and pretty 
flowergirls thrust their nosegays almost into your hands, lisping 
seductively, ““Compra, sefior, compra!” Even the mendicants, 
professional and pathetic, do a brisk trade at this time of day. 
Here is the blind man, seated on the ground with his back against a 
tree, accidentally rapping your boots with his stick as he asks for 
alms in the names of the blessed saints ; whilst the beggar bereft of 
legs propels himself forward on a board upon wheels, in the midst of 
a crowd sauntering with dignified leisure. And perhaps, out of 
Spain, there is no other town in Europe where the great lady in satin 
and mantilla ; the peasant in sandals, velveteen jacket, and red 
Catalan cap ; the priest in long black souwfane and shovel hat ; the 
gay cavalry officer in silver-braided tunic ; the artisan in his blouse ; 
and the grave Don in his cloak, all meet and touch elbows so 
naturally and happily as in this, the capital of Catalonia. In groups 
of two and three the medley throng pass and repass, chatting soberly 
and gaily, whilst all the men smoke cigarettes, and all the women 
toy with gorgeous fans. 

Picturesque as is the general effect of this moving multitude, its 
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composite elements are yet more attractive. With some exceptions 
the ladies still wear the poetic Andalusian headgear, their glossy 
tresses piled high, the black lace covering them drooping in front in 
a point. The Barcelona shop-girl or seamstress, however, instead of 
the mantilla, prefers a crimson or deep yellow silk kerchief, that suits 
to perfection her dark skin, jetty locks, and glorious orbs. Probably 
their eyes become trained by the constant contemplation of vivid 
colours in mountain and sky, for even in such slight matters as the 
selection of a flower to place in the hair, or the choice of a stocking 
to match the petticoat, the Spanish lass never errs on the score of 
harmony. The peasant, too, is no less romantic than artistic. In 
dress, deportment, and physiognomy, in fact from head to foot, his 
appearance is characteristic. His woollen cap is in reality shaped 
like the leg of a stocking—happily he does not stiffen or distend it to 
its full-length capacity, the effect would be too grotesque for even his 
inborn gravity ; the lavish superfluity he draws forward, and, folding 
it in a scroll over the forehead, it not only shades the eyes but is 
most becoming. It is generally red, and thus not altogether unlike 
the Phrygian cap ; old men, however, often choose a dark brown, 
purple, or grey colour. His short jacket is of black or blue velveteen, 
with clusters of tiny silver filigree buttons ; he wears knee-breeches, 
knitted hose, and round his waist a red sash no less than five yards in 
length. To put this on he lets it trail on the ground, and winds 
himself into it by turning round and round. In the folds of this 
scarf he carries a clasp-knife of singular shape, presumably of 
Moorish origin, and peculiar to Catalonia. The blade is from five 
to seven inches in length, and, laying it flat in the right hand palm, 
with the point touching the tip of the two forefingers, the 
“muchacho ” knows how to throw it with deadly accuracy. A pair 
of sandals, light and suitable for the climate, complete his equip- 
ment, and no doubt contribute greatly to the marvellous feats of 
speed and endurance for which he is remarkable. On many a day’s 
journey in the mountains the young man who acted as my guide was 
able with ease to keep pace with the horse, and where the path 
became rocky he would stride in advance, springing like a goat from 
boulder to boulder. 

Society, both better and best, with officers in uniform of every 
grade, from the sub-lieutenant to the captain-general commanding 
the district, come here to stroll in the cool of the evening. Facing 
the “ Rambla” is the “ Liceo,” the principal theatre, which is—so my 
Barcelona friends informed me—next to “ La Scala,” the largest in 
Europe. During the operatic season a box at this house is a 
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desideratum which people with any claim to position consider indis- 
pensable ; and here on the first, second, or third tier, according to 
the length of the family purse, upon certain evenings in the week 
official and commercial society receives its friends. In full evening 
toilette the ladies occupy seats in the front part of the box; behind, 
in an anteroom, the men play whist or écarté. Now and then, when 
some diva or tenor of note is warbling a favourite strain, the fair 
dames will summon the card-players into their presence to listen. 
Their cavaliers obediently appear, and stand decorously enjoying the 
music, the hand of cards and the lighted cigarette secreted behind 
their back ; and, should the melody happen to be lengthy, these 
hardened sinners may be observed to turn slightly from time to time, 
taking surreptitious whiffs at the cigarette—a proceeding which causes 
a strong odour of tobacco to pervade the entire building. The fore- 
finger and thumb of the right hand of most Spaniards are scorched 
brown, from the perpetual holding of lighted cigarettes. Between 
the acts—intervals of seldom less than half an hour—visits are paid 
from box to box. As a rule, the anteroom attached to each loge is 
furnished and decorated at the expense of the holder for the season, 
and much luxury and good taste is there displayed. 

In spite of railways, novels, newspapers, and the rest of the 
modern machinery for blending manners into a colourless similarity, 
in Spain social customs and forms of speech are but slightly changed 
from what they were in the beginning of the century. To profess an 
ardent desire to prostrate oneself at the feet of one’s hostess would 
be considered extravagant politeness anywhere else, here it is merely 
a sign of good breeding. “Que béso su mano” (he who kisses 
your hand) takes the place of “ Yours truly” in a letter, and to con- 
clude an epistle otherwise would be decidedly rude. The ancient 
and charming habit of the Spanish gentleman, when an admiring 
comment has been made upon one of his possessions, to reply by 
gravely offering the object in question as a gift, is as much in use 
to-day as formerly. Nor has his well-known formula, which places 
the whole house with all its inmates, without exception, at the 
disposal of the stranger who is welcomed as a guest, yet become 
obsolete, notwithstanding all that has been said and written anent 
this extraordinary magnanimity. Every one knows, of course, that 
these things are mere conventions, and respects them as such. But 
these sayings and doings are also the visible signs of a cloud of 
romance, which in this matter-of-fact age still clings refreshingly to 
this sunny land. You recognise it in the melodramatic cloak, 


religiously worn, be the weather warm or cold, from the rst of 
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November to the last day in March. You trace it in the watchful 
attitude of the duefia, so persistently by the side of the pretty girl ; 
or it appears here and there after supper hour in a quiet back street, 
where a figure stands pressed against the house wall, whispering 
sweet nothings to “his soul” in the iron-barred window above. As 
you turn a corner, absorbed in thought, lo! a rose drops at your 
feet. While hesitating whether to stoop for it at once, or ascertain 
first where it came from, a young fellow steps from the shadow of 
the house, picks it up, and, completely ignoring your existence, he 
presses the flower gallantly to his lips. With a pang you realise it 
was not meant for you ; and, if there be a lamp-post in the neigh- 
bourhood, you will probably discover a balcony, protected by curved 
iron rods extending to the top of the window, and seated behind 
these a lady, shielding her face with her fan, leaving just visible a pair 
of brilliant eyes. “ Amantes de ventana” they call these lovers here, 
and they are in lawful possession of the pavement, for it is only after 
parental sanction of the bethrothal has been obtained that such 
interviews are permitted. 

But in provincial towns it is that the true Spanish manner and 
the old distinguishing courtesy is chiefly to be encountered ; and 
there, no doubt, the ancient ceremonious habits will continue in force 
for many years to come. Essentially a proud people, the Spaniards 
still regard the off-hand tone of the foreigner as undignified and 
derogatory, and glory in their own customs as national heirlooms. 
Were it not for Cervantes one would feel inclined to add that the 
sense of humour is not a strongly developed faculty in the nation ; 
otherwise it would surely long since have acted as a countermine, 
and have exploded these outworks of pompous gravity and osten- 
tatious decorum. 

In Barcelona the chief topic of conversation, both in official 
and other circles, is home politics. On this subject differences of 
opinion enter even the sacred precincts of the family circle, without 
apparently leading to serious disputes or other disagreeable results. 
Thus, my hostess was a staunch Carlist, whilst her husband professed 
himself a devoted Alfonsist ; but mutual respect for conviction 
precluded heated discussions. No such considerations, however, 
prevented them successively giving their guest the benefit of their 
respective views. My host in particular had an amiable trick of 
rolling a cigarette between his fingers, finishing it with careful 
minuteness, and then presenting it to me. Having further produced 
a match, and courteously held it to enable one to light, he would 
forthwith buttonhole his victim, to discourse at length, in choicest 
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Spanish, upon the advantages and disadvantages of the two dynasties 
to his country in general, himself and his family in particular—a long 
dissertation, with the constantly recurring refrain, ‘‘ Que ldstima! que 


lastima!” It was impossible not to reflect inwardly what a capital 
motto it would have made for a treatise on Spanish history, ‘ Such 
a pity! such a pity!” Society in Barcelona seemed, speaking 


generally, to be always expecting—not to say longing for—some 
sensational thunderbolt on its own political sky ; but then an appe- 
tite for strong emotions is here decidedly a national characteristic. 
In foreign politics dramatic events alone excite an interest. It was 
thus last year, it was thus the year before ; but in the spring of ’74, 
when Don Carlos besieged Bilbao, when his brother, Don Alfonso, 
had thrust a wing of his army nearly to the gates of Madrid, and 
when on the hills round Barcelona skirmishing was an everyday 
event, then, indeed, did the sensational thermometer stand at 
bubbling point. The streets appeared as gay and busy as ever, 
but rumours and undefined scares flew about like sparks from an 
overcharged electric battery ; gossips spoke with bated breath, and 
when battalion after battalion marched through the town, with stirring 
music and flying colours, a thrill of excitement ran through the entire 
community, which, to all appearances, it seemed thoroughly to enjoy. 
At this time it was that my hostess declared her unflinching loyalty 
to the Pretender, when we were walking in “ La Rambla.” At this 
time also an opportunity offered to visit Palamos—a small town on 
the coast, half-way between Barceloni and the French frontier—an 
opportunity so tempting that not to avail myself thereof was utterly 
out of the question. To be the guest in a real Spanish household, 
to meet with people who lived entirely in the country, who had never 
travelled beyond Barcelona—except on one grand occasion to 
Madrid—and who were not in the remotest degree related or con- 
nected with foreigners, their ways and manners, was a privilege not 
to be foregone. 

The old diligence had ceased to run, and the trains went only to 
Mataro, a town some 30 or 40 miles east of Barcelona ; further 
on “los Carlistos” had cut the telegraph wires and torn up the 
rails, In fact, notwithstanding the large number of troops massed in 
Barcelona, only a few days before my departure the Carlist outposts 
actually descended upon Gracia, the fashionable suburb where the 
wealthy merchants have their summer residences. The intruders 
were of course driven back by the regulars, and the day after we all 
went gleefully to gaze on the bullet-marks on the white walls of the 
villas, and great crowds attended the. obsequies of the one poor 
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fellow who had been killed, the only casualty. The Carlists, it should 
be said to their honour, always respected private property, and though 


it was their habit to summon the “ Alcalde,” and demand, or decree, 


without further argument, that his worship immediately disburse a 
couple of thousand or so of pesetas as a war contribution, yet they 
never committed any wanton destruction. As an illustration of their 
tactics I must mention an incident which had happened to me some 
three weeks previous to the skirmish at Gracia. Travelling peace- 
fully by train to Tarragona, much to my astonishment, half way 
between the latter town and Barcelona, I found the station in the 
possession of a band of Carlists. In some mysterious manner they 
had obtained information that an officer’s charger would be despatched 
by our train, and their captain probably being in want of an animal 
of that description, they had suddenly swooped down upon this station, 
which lay just at the foot of a mountain ridge. As the carriages 
pulled up, men armed with rifles, posted at intervals along the 
platform, patronizingly requested all travellers to keep their seats. 
These men were mostly young, and apparently under perfect 
discipline, although the only attempt at uniformity of dress consisted 
in the wearing of the “boina”—the Basque headgear, which is 
undoubtedly half-sister to our Scotch Tam o’Shanter—whilst on the 
left side of their woollen shirt was sewn the image of the sacred 
heart. Having secured the horse, which was saddled and bridled, 
they politely allowed the station-master to despatch the train, and 
withdrew with their booty. 

Still determined to go, there was but one route left, and that was 
by steamer. Once a fortnight a boat left Barcelona for Cette, 
stopping on the way to take in a few bales of goods at Palamos, and 
on this I embarked when it was barely daylight. It turned out to be 
a French packet, small and grimy, her deck encumbered with wine- 
casks, her cabin chiefly remarkable for a pungent flavour of garlic, 
that asserted itself over and above the ordinary compound of steam- 
ship odours. However, a fair prospect of being landed at our 
destination towards evening, combined presently with an enchanting 
view from the deck, made these associations count for nothing. 
“ Mont Jouy ”—a steep rock of imposing: height, reddish hue, bold 
outline, and fortified crest—juts out into the sea on the west side of 
Barcelona, sheltering a harbour crowded with craft of all sizes. As 
we steamed out some of the larger vessels were sending their crews 
aloft to loosen and dry their sails ; the white canvas, falling idly from 
the yards, festooned by the buntlines, catching the first rays of the 
tising sun, Behind this tanglement of masts and cordage a mystic 
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haze hung like a gossamer curtain over the landscape far and wide. 
Suddenly, from the ramparts crowning “ Mont Jouy,” came a gleam, 
followed a second later by the boom of a cannon, and, as if it were 
at this preconcerted signal, the cloud of vapour began slowly to recede 
before the coming warmth, revealing white walls, tall houses, flat roofs, 
slender minaret-like spires—now touched by the golden light—and a 
background of deep blue mountains. One by one the church bells 
commenced to peal, chiming together a slow and measured rhythm, 
softening as our distance increased. Before us stretched the Medi- 
terranean, flecked here and there with white-winged ships. 

Outside the harbour we passed through a shoal of small fishing- 
boats. In each a man sat by the tiller, keeping the picturesque 
lateen-sail well filled, and dragging the bait quickly through the water ; 
amidships, on either side, a long rod with a line protruded over the 
gunwale, and half way up this rod a tiny bell tinkled cheerfully the 
moment there was a bite, warning the fisherman on which side to 
haul in his line. 

All day we glided with an easy roll along the coast. In the 
afternoon we sighted Cape San Sebastian, at the foot of which lies 
the town of Palamos ; and just before sundown the engines were 
stopped and a boat came alongside. Our first inquiry was, Were 
any Carlists there? to which the old boatman, whose face was so 
thickly lined that it looked like a Kentish railway map, replied with 
a wave of his hand and a shake of his head so reassuring that we at 
once jumped into his boat. In the small harbour. were one or two 
coasting feluccas ; a barge was being loaded with bales of corkwood ; 
and on the quay a boy, with a pronounced squint, sat on a barrel, 
singing at the top of his voice with stolid solemnity, and an expres- 
sion as if it caused him physical pain—yet the burden of his song 
was but in praise of the fair sex in general, and of a little red-haired 
girl in particular! An elderly gentleman in a cloak and a furry 
soft-felt hat approached, warily picking his way in the mud; the 
boatman informed me that this was Sefor M——, and the next 
moment we were exchanging grave obeisances, to the evident edifica- 
tion of the youthful minstrel, who brought his song to an abrupt 
conclusion. Then my host led the way through some very narrow 
streets just recovering from a state of hopeless morass. In nearly 
every small provincial town in Spain the water-spouts—frequently 
richly worked—stretch only about a foot from the flat roofs, pointing 
straight out, with the result in rainy weather that the streets become 
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a double row of falling cascades ; time, wind, and sunshine, without 
the unnecessary adjuncts of shovel or broom, alone making these 
unpaved roadways passable again. All the houses had iron bars 
before the lower windows—a custom that lends an air of doubtful 
security—and balconies with gaily coloured awnings at irregular 
heights. Here and there, in a niche over a door, a small lamp 
burned before a statuette of the Holy Virgin ; and once or twice we 
had to stop and draw ourselves up tightly against the wall to let a 
donkey and his panniers pass ; then the street opened into a small 
square, enlivened by a church with spire and clock, and by a big 
house with green shutters and a broad finely-carved oaken gate, in 
the middle of which was a postern-door with a quaint brass knocker. 
A servant opened this door, and we stood at once in a large hall. 
On each side a row of chairs ran along the wall, and in the middle 
of the tesselated marble floor stood a chased brazier with live 
charcoal. With a sweep of his hand that took in the whole building 
my host informed me that this was his house, and that it was entirely 
at my disposal. Later I was conducted with ceremony through 
room after room. The house was very large, containing some suites 
of really fine apartments furnished in Parisian style ; but they all 
were stiff and stuffy, with the unmistakable air of state rooms rarely 
or ever used, and after our passage through was accomplished the 
shutters were promptly re-shut. The hall was the real reception- 
room ; there evidently my host felt at ease, and relaxed as much as 
a provincial Spaniard might. 

Nothing makes the mind more keenly alive to the absence of 
customary sounds than to wake early for the first time in a strange 
place. Through the chinks in the closed shutters the sun is 
squeezing in a few narrow streaks of yellow light, by the aid of 
which the surrounding objects become dimly visible. The room 
appears ever so much larger and loftier than it did the night before, 
the long heavy curtains look like dark spectres, the crooked arms 
holding candles on each side of the oval mirror are thrown irto 
sudden weird prominence, the watch under your pillow ticks louder 
and more peremptorily, and the smail strip of crimson carpet seems 
a ridiculous anomaly on the waste of parquet, and reminds you 
forcibly of the cruel stain that marks some horrid deed. You kear 
no rumbling wheels, no jingling harness bells, no shrill cries ; not 
even the patter of the goats which used to pass through the street at 
this early hour, stopping at each door to be milked. At last the 
stillness is broken by the distant plaintive he-haw ! of a disconsolate 
donkey ; and immediately after some one in the courtyard below, in 
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a half chanting, half drawling voice, calls out, “Juanita! el 
chocolate por el inglés!” Then you recollect where you are. A 
little later there comes a gentle tap at your door; a servant enters 
softly, carrying a tray with a small cup of very thick chocolate, an 
“ encimada,” or light bun, and a large tumbler of fresh water ; this 
he deposits gently on a table close to you, and withdraws, firmly 
believing that you are fast asleep, and that your morning beverage 
will be all the better for a little quiet cooling—as in truth it will. 
Coming straight from a city remarkable for its life and move- 
ment, the sleepy existence in this rusty old place was wondrous. All 
interests centred in the produce of fields and gardens, the demand 
for corkwood, and the departure of the steamer. Every one in town 
knew, of course, of the arrival of a foreigner, and before noon the 
presentable male population—with the exception of a few who 
possibly suffered from shyness—had dropped in accidentally to be 
introduced. We sat round the brazier warming the palms of our 
hands, smoking endless cigarettes, and keeping our hats on all the 
while. In the country a Spaniard only uncovers his head at meals, 
when in bed, or whilst going through the ceremony of an introduc- 
tion. The preference evinced by a stranger for remaining bare- 
headed is invariably mistaken for excessive and inconvenient polite- 
ness, and provokes profuse protestations, under which a weak 
character is sure always to succumb. After a few random inquiries 
concerning the doings of the great world of Barcelona, conversation 
almost immediately drifted back into purely local channels, ebbing 
and flowing with the state of the weather, condition of crops, and 
family jokes. Sitting there, in convivial contemplation of the back 
of your own and your neighbour’s outstretched hands, you could not 
help noticing that, not only is the young provincial “sefur” of 
to-day very proud of his nails generally—allowing them to grow 
long, and cutting them to a point—but the nail on the little finger of 
the right hand is treated with more than usual care and attention, 
and not unfrequently permitted to become abnormally long. In the 
course of time I was introduced to a youthful dandy who had suc- 
ceeded in producing such a monstrous horny appendage that he was 
able to have it cut like a pen, and use it for signing his name. 
Imagine an English youth giving up football, cricketing, boating, 
hunting, bearfighting, and fisticuffs, for the sake of a monstrosity 
regarded by a brainless clique as fashion. This young fellow 
naturally thought a great deal .of himself ; I believe he had serious 
thoughts of espousing Don M——’s only daughter. She was a 
pretty girl, but afflicted apparently -with incurable shyness, If 
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addressed she did little but blush deeply, and look to her father or 
duefia to supply the response. Her parent informed me that she 
spoke English, which was possibly true, though she never permitted 
me to judge of her fluency ; in fact, the proud statement seemed to 
have closed her mouth for ever after. She afforded a startling con- 
trast to the lively sefioritas of Barcelona. 

One event in connection with my visit caused general interest. 
For years, it appeared, my host had longed to possess a first-class 
English chronometer. A mutual friend in Barcelona, recently 
returned from a visit to London, had just executed the old gentle- 
man’s commission, having brought him one of the best that money 
could procure. Hearing of my intention of seeing Palamos, I was 
charged with the mission of conveying it to its owner. Everybody 
came to see this gem, which, attached to a heavy gold chain, had 
now found a permanent home in Don M——’s capacious waistcoat 
pocket. With a slight sense of pride the old gentleman would pull 
it forth with his right hand, rest it on the palm of his left, and touch 
the spring, when the gold case flew back, and a pleased smile suffused 
his benign countenance at the exclamations of genuine admiration 
which invariably followed. But every one in Palamos set his watch 
according to the church clock, a venerable timepiece susceptible, 
perhaps, to climatic influences. Be this as it may, after a few days 
rumours began to get abroad that the English watch was all very 
well to look at, but kept no time worth mentioning. At first the 
various other watches went rather fast, and a unanimous public 
opinion held that the English chronometer lost at the rate of from 
two to five minutes in the twenty-four hours. Then the town was 
visited by a night of continuous downpour, after which, when Don 
M was asked what time he made it, his friends discovered that 
the chronometer gained. Thus matters went from bad to worse. I 
learnt after I had left that the church clock came out victorious, the 
old gentleman’s faith in his costly toy was completely undermined, 
and I believe his health suffered in consequence. 

Occasionally a week seems a very longtime. Notwithstanding a 
truly Spanish hospitality, seven days sufficed to utterly exhaust every 
form of amusement in Palamos. In our own homes, with our ideas 
taken in tow every morning regularly at breakfast by a leading article 
in the Zimes, and sent adrift on a sea of troubles in the money article 
or among the short billows of telegraphic news from Bulgaria and 
elsewhere, we manage to find a variety of interests, the value of which 
are never really appreciated till we have to try what it means to get 
through the week without such stimulants. No doubt the provincial 
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Spaniard proves conclusively that happiness does not depend solely 
upon communion with the outer world, for few things short of an 
earthquake in the neighbouring village bother him in the least; yet 
he is, in every sense of the word, serenely happy. But with our 
notions of what is due to our, hum! superior understanding and 
personal importance, cheerful contentment under such circumstances 
becomes a problem a trifle difficult to solve. Too hopelessly back- 
ward in the matter of finger-nails to dream of an honourable compe- 
tition with the dandy before alluded to for the favour of the Sefiorita 
M——, or even for that of the ever-present duefia, and too tired of 
further simulating any decent show of interest in farms or estates 
where vines and corkwood were the principal products, it was perhaps 
only natural to determine at all hazards not to wait for the steamer, 
but to return to Barcelona by road—a two days’ drive under 
ordinary circumstances. This project met with a storm of friendly 
remonstrances : the Carlists were all over the place it was urged, to 
venture inland would be perilous, not to say reckless, and much 
more to the same effect. Being anxious to get a glimpse of the 
interior I persisted ; but another difficulty arose in the consideration 
that, however much my passport might afford personal protection, 
it would not prevent horse and carriage being requisitioned ; and, 
unwilling to cause my host or anybody else such a risk, I was on 
the point of giving up my plan. Meanwhile the perplexities of 
the stranger went the round of the town, probably affording matter 
for grave discussions over dominos in the café ; at any rate, one 
morning a young peasant presented himself, offering to drive me 
whither I would. He had an excellent horse, and his “tartana” (a 
spring cart on two wheels, with a leather covering on hoops, open 
in front and at the back), furnished with cushions, seemed all that 
was needed. At the mention of Carlists the fellow simply shrugged 
his shoulders, an indifference my friend interpreted as meaning that 
he paid a tribute which secured him a free pass, and under these 
circumstances his services were engaged. At the first glimmer of 
dawn the following morning I took leave of my genial old host, 
who bade me farewell with a distressed air, shaking his head doubt- 
fully. The driver took his seat inside the “tartana,” passing his 
reins through the opening in front, and soon we were jogging along 
at a fair trot. 

For some time the road mounts gradually, closing out the view 
of the sea and entering the hills. Winding across a rugged mountain 
side it descends again into a succession of pleasant valleys. Here 
and there were farm buildings, with walls of every hue from purple 
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to white, fenced in by hedges of weird cactus and prickly pear; from 
these dogs came flying out, resenting our progress with a vehemence 
as if our appearance on their particular roadway was a matter of 
personal injury, and dark-eyed children gazed open-mouthed, spell- 
bound with wonder. My driver was a stalwart young rustic, with no 
signs as yet of beard or moustache, but surly and with a shifty eye. 
An attempt I made to open up conversation by inquiring, comfort- 
ably and sociably, what might be his name, he appeared to regard 
as merely an eccentric habit of the foreigner to converse aloud with 
himself ; and when I repeated my question, pointing out—perhaps 
somewhat forcibly—that I was speaking to him, he returned a 
snappish “ José!” and then, addressing himself in violent language 
to his horse—a strong, well-conditioned stallion, perfectly able to take 
care of himself—he turned his back upon me in a pretence that 
driving absorbed all his attention. Henceforth we continued in 
silence. We passed through dingy hamlets, where the houses were 
piled one against the other, clustering thickly round the church. 
After awhile, however, we were obliged to make our way round these, 
the entrance to the narrow streets having been blocked up with 
loopholed stone walls, behind which the inhabitants hoped to defy 
the dreaded Carlists. All this looked very warlike, yet by breakfast 
time we had not seen a single soldier. 

Crossing a river at a fording-place the road passes into a district 
where the hills are covered with cork strees, and just as we entered 
one of these woods we heard, quite close, two or three volleys of 
musketry in rapid succession. “ Carlistos!” whispered the driver, 
growing suddenly pale, and, pulling up, he went to the horse’s head. 
For some ten minutes he waited motionless, ignoring my various 
suggestions and inquiries ; but the firing was not renewed, and, 
recovering his wits, he turned the cart in among the trees to a se- 
cluded spot, where we were entirely hidden fromthe road. This done 
he condescended to explain, with considerable awe, that the Carlists 
were attacking San Agustino, the principal town in the district, and 
one through which our route lay. It struck me that the theory about 
his paying a tribute was completely demolished by his present state 
of fear,and I hinted as much, but he took nonotice. Fully an hour 
we remained hidden in the copse, argument and persuasion alike 
failing to induce him to advance. At the end of that time we de- 
scried a bowed old peasant coming from the direction of the town, and 
after a consultation with this aged individual in an incomprehensible 
patois, we finally returned to the highway. About a hundred yards 
further on our road made an abrupt turn, and in front of us lay 
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San Agustino, 4 village larger than any we had hitherto passed, 
and possessing a church with tall spire and golden cross. 

No people were visible. A wall had blocked the entrance to the 
street ; but the masonry now lay scattered across the roadway, and 
we had some difficulty in getting the cart-wheels over the rubbish. 
As we clattered up the narrow street scared faces came to the 
windows, and their looks grew utterly puzzled at our appearance upon 
the scene. At the “posada” host and hostess, with a buxom lass 
of about fifteen and five infants of graduated age, surrounded us, and 
gazed in mute expectation, till presently there was a burst of explana- 
tion. The Carlists had come; the “ Alcalde” sent out word for 
every man to assemble by the wall ; but, unfortunately, the Pretender’s 
soldiers at once began to fire, whereupon ¢hat order had been con- 
sidered futile. The troops battered down the walls in no time, 
entered, summoned the “ Alcalde,” commanded him to have a sum of 
money ready for them by that evening, and had then marched off 
again. Two of their men, however, were left behind, and were now 
asleep in the stable at the “‘posada.” Would the sejior inglés like 
to have a peep at them? Of course he would ; and we went gingerly 
across a dirty yard to asmall hole in the wall of an outhouse. Inside, 
reposing on fresh straw, lay two rosy, healthy-looking youths fast 
asleep, with a rifle in their arms, supposed to be doing vedette duty. 

It was now long past noon, and dinner was the most pressing 
interest. A chicken, swift as a racer and with a length of leg truly 
remarkable, was chased round and round the yard and captured in 
the principal sitting-room, to appear presently as a roasted skeleton 
served on an earthenware dish ; followed by fried eggs, bread, and a 
piece of hard yellow cheese, flanked by some very poor wine, rather 
sour. At parting a general handshaking with our host and his family 
took place as a matter of course ; the innkeeper reiterating a hope 
that I would find wife and children well and safe, although I had pre- 
viously assured him that, unhappily, I possessed neither. It is difficult 
adequately to describe the dignity, the absence of self-consciousness, 
the “ not in the slightest degree abashed ” manner that distinguishes 
the Spanish peasantry. Under all circumstances their demeanour is 
characterised by a lack of curiosity or surprise, which lends much 
towards an air of good-breeding. Speaking invariably a patois, as well 
as pure Spanish, themselves, practically two tongues, they accepted 
it quite as a matter of course that the stranger in their midst should 
speak Castilian, effectually quenching any pardonable pride he might 
feel in his linguistic attainments by commiserating him upon his 
ignorance of Catalan. 
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Just out of San Agustino the road descended abruptly into an 
extensive plain, over which the sun lorded it far and wide, and where 
every inch of ground bore signs of industrious cultivation. Fields 
of Indian corn, patches of all kinds of vegetables, orange groves, and 
the shady “algaroba,” or bread-fruit tree ; then, again, up a steep 
hillside, whence San Agustino looked most picturesque, perched high 
over the fertile plain, the gilt cross on the spire and every window- 
pane in the houses aglow with the rays of a sinking sun. The 
hitherto moody and taciturn José now began conversation by con- 
fiding to me that the Carlists were a very bad lot, utterly devoid of 
respect for anybody ; not only had they killed a friend of his, a poor 
‘* muletero,” a brave fellow, but he also knew for a fact that they were 
in the habit of hanging every foreigner they met ; and continuing in 
this cheerful strain he turned into a rough path, winding through 
copsewood without sign of habitation, till we came upon an unculti- 
vated clearing, in the midst of which stood a mean-looking farm-house. 
Here he stopped, coolly explaining that the delay in the morning made 
it impossible to reach the town where it was originally intended we 
should have passed the night. I was not favourably impressed with 
the aspect of this isolated dwelling ; but the horse had had a hard 
day’s work and looked fagged ; the driver besides had already begun 
to unharness, and grumbling was of no avail. 

No one appeared to receive us. With what philosophy I might, 
therefore, I carried my dressing-bags into a room that held a rough 
deal table and two clumsy benches, brown with dirt ; then, whilst the 
driver led his horse to a water-trough, I made an inspection of the 
place. It consisted of two low buildings: a stable and a square 
house. The latter contained a smoke-begrimed kitchen, with some 
blackened crockery, and an uninviting passage with four rooms— 
one with my luggage, two empty, the fourth locked. Returning to 
the stable I found an unkempt repulsive-looking brigand with a 
stubbly beard assisting the driver, and jabbering in a patois which 
was Hebrew to me. Instinctively I felt a desire to look after my 
luggage. Presently José joined me, bringing a bundle of fresh straw, 
which he arranged on the floor in the corner, expressing a hope that, 
with my travelling rug, I would find ita not uncomfortable bed. Again 
he returned with bread, cheese, and a jug of wine, which he placed 
before me, and, offering some excuse for the meagre fare, left me to 
my solitary meal. Mechanically I sat down and began cutting the 
bread into slices with my pocket-knife ; my first vague feeling of 
insecurity gradually giving way to a sense of undefined apprehension. 
It was growing rapidly dark, and the more I reflected over my 
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position the more I felt some bold decision ought to be taken at once. 
But what? unless it were to make a rush for the horse, and gallop 
away bare-backed as fast as the poor tired brute would carry me ; 
but then this course of action might only precipitate my fate. It 
seemed self-evident that the disturbed state of the country had been 
too tempting an opportunity for a rascally driver to resist. How easy, 
in a lonely trap like this, to relieve one of purse, watch, and luggage ; 
fling an inconvenient body over a precipice, and blame the Carlists, 
or perhaps join their ranks to avoid further explanation. In Barcelona 
thrice foolish friends had advised me not to carry any kind of weapon, 
since it was rumoured the Carlists treated all armed persons as 
prisoners of war. What a simple fool I had been to put myself in 
such a ridiculous hole! Thoroughly imbued with the gloom of the 
situation, I decided to search out the driver, urge, if need be threaten, 
him to continue the journey or take the consequences ; but to my 
astonishment and dismay I found I could not openthedoor. It was 
barred from without. 

The window had iron bars ; the small panes, covered with dirt 
and cobweb, were set in a frame that did not open. That the room 
would be entered when I should be considered asleep I felt firmly 
convinced, and, having settled the question in my mind, I reviewed 
my means of defence. In my dressing-bag was a razor, an awkward 
weapon, but better than nothing ; and, putting this in my pocket 
ready for action, I barricaded the door with the table, which was 
heavy, placing the benches on its top, and sat on a corner to await 
events. The night was very still, and the air grew chilly, forcing me 
after my exertions to wrap myself in my rug. Presently the moon 
threw its light on a clump of trees visible from the window, but left 
the room in utter darkness. For about an hour I watched the moving 
shadows. Once or twice I heard the horse stamp in the stable, 
otherwise the silence was complete. Suddenly a dog barked close 
by, an angry voice called it and cursed, then all again became 
quiet. Listening attentively, there came from a distance an unmis- 
takable sound—the rapid thud of horses’ hoofs, now drawing nearer 
and nearer. I sprang to the window in time to see two horsemen 
passing the moonlit space at a brisk trot. The next moment I heard 
the musical clank of cavalry swords—the men were dismounting ; 
there was a rapping at the stable door, followed by an exchange of 
voices from inside and out. A few minutes later came a tap at my 
door, an angry expostulation, a bolt shot back, and some one called 
out : “Abierta, sefior ; soldados del Rey!”! I dragged away my 

1 Open, sir ; king's soldiers ! 
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table, the door opened, and there in the moonlight stood a soldierly 
figure in “ boina” and blue cavalry cloak. Behind, his comrade held 
their horses, and there, too, was José, with hang-dog look and cap in 
hand. 

The Carlist informed me his orders were to escort me back to 
San Agustino. It appeared the regiment had returned, and the 
Colonel, on learning that a “tartana” had passed through the town, 
had given instructions to overtake the stranger. José was told to get 
ready, and it did my heart good to notice the tone of voice and man- 
ner in which they sent this skulking lout about his business. On my 
intimating the presence somewhere of another individual, one of the 
soldiers searched the premises, emerging presently from the stable 
holding the rascal with the forbidding countenance by the collar. 
** Did I wish the fellow taken before the Colonel?” I turned the 
proposal over in my mind ; but, beyond the fact of the bolted door, 
I felt there would be some difficulty in substantiating my suspicion, 
and did not therefore press his being made a prisoner, to the soldiers’ 
evident regret. Shortly after we were on the road again, the Carlists 
riding on either side of the “ tartana,” relating all their recent doughty 
deeds with characteristic braggadocio ; the moon glittering on the 
barrels of their carbines and on their steel scabbards, and tracing 
equestrian shadows across the dusty highway. 

At the municipal building in San Agustino sentries were posted, 
and lights shone in the windows on the first floor. In a large white- 
walled room an officer received me, and, after reporting my arrival, 
conducted me to a smaller apartment wherein sat the Colonel. He 
proved to be a most courteous and amiable man, who, when he had 
examined my passport and heard my reasons for travelling through a 
country disturbed by civil war, showed no disposition to regard me 
as other than an eccentric and inquiring foreigner, athirst for inno- 
cent information, but without any ulterior motives of a pernicious 
character. He further requested some information as to who were 
my acquaintances in Barcelona, and, upon hearing the name of my 
host and hostess there, stretched out a cordial hand, saying: “ Seiior, 
the friend of my cousin Doiia C—- is my friend ; right well has she 
worked for the cause.” 

A genial hospitality was the outcome of this lucky accident. In- 
stead of passing the night upon a bundle of straw, I slept in a com- 
fortable bed in a decent room, was awakened the next morning by no 
dagger, but by a welcome call to breakfast from a respectful orderly. 
During the well-served and thoroughly civilized meal I heard much 
of interest regarding Carlist doings, their hopes and aspirations. At 
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its finish I was furnished with the same mounted escort who had 
unwittingly rescued me from my unpleasant position the night 
before, and who rode on either side of my vehicle to within sight of 
Mataro. This town swarmed with regulars, billeted all over the 
place ; none of them, however, troubled themselves about me, and a 
few hours’ journey by train landed me once more in Barcelona. 


A. C. DE BORRING. 
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LUCIFERS AND THE POETS. 


NE of the most satisfying and impressive facts in nature is, 
I think, the illumination by phosphorescent creatures of the 
deep sea. Popularly, the ocean depths stand as a synonym for 
more than sepulchral darkness, and in legends and poetry some 
incidental lustre is imagined in order to make the profundity fit for 
the habitation of the sea-folk. So their cavern-palaces are lit up by 
gems. Sometimes, as in Keats, where the hero follows the curves of 
the shore in his sub-aqueous excursions, and so keeps in the com- 
parative shallows, the water is of course sufficiently translucent to 
afford the Nereids’ grottos and the mermaids’ haunts a soft, dim 
light of deep sea-green. But the real abysses of oceans are not the 
scenes of adventure either in legend or in poetry, for these concern 
themselves only with the smaller seas and with bays and straits and 
rocky coasts. In the days when legends were making, the mid- 
ocean lay outside the sphere of song-smiths’ knowledge, and almost of 
their speculation. It had its monarch, and he his court ; but their 
apparitions and apocalypses occurred only in waters within the mariners’ 
ken, and, asa rule, at such distance from the shore that men standing 
on the cliff could point out with the arm to the haunts of the water- 
people, the Mediterranean’s bay-indented coasts, resounding Scandina- 
vian fiords, or labyrinths of Grecian archipelagos. But the veritable 
hollows of the sea, its more prodigious depths, were a mystery that 
lay below even the soundings of fancy; so they remained a blank of 
intense darkness, these inmost recesses of ocean. 

Now, however, we have learned something of the truth, and the 
secret that science has discovered is certainly as fascinating as any- 
thing even in astronomy. For it is known that (in many places at 
any rate) the ocean depths are not dark at all, but illuminated per- 
petually by myriads of living lamps; and what is true of the known 
may possibly be true of the unknown. Down, down, down you 
may go till the sea is nearly at freezing-point, the pressure two or three 
tons to the square inch, and some four miles of water rolls between 
you and the keels of over-passing ships ; and yet all through the 
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descent, and when you can get no deeper, you will find that the 
sea is still faintly luminous, and that the creatures about ‘you 
live in twilight, seeing each other come and go. 

Myriads of tiny things, living closer than blades of grass in a 
meadow, than leaves on forest trees, illustrate each their own specks of 
space, till the whole republic is luminous, and speck by speck, and inch 
by inch, cubic miles of sea glow incandescent. Among these atoms, 
these motes of light, move other and larger bodies, ranging from the 
great cyanea with sparkling tentacles that trail fifty yards behind it, to 
the monads invisible to the naked eye, yet which if a tumbler is filled 
with them show light enough to read by two feet off. One jellyfish, 
the largest invertebrate animal ever seen (it weighed two tons) was 
stranded near Bombay, and for several nights its body was visible 
half a mile away as a shapeless luminous mass. Darwin tells us how 
his nets sparkled brightly the night after they had been used to drag 
the deeps. A dead aurelia put into a quart of water made the whole 
so luminous that cards could be comfortably played by its light. 
One night in a phosphorescent seaa ship’s crew beheld a water-spout 
a moving pillar of solid fire. Sir Wyville Thompson dredged up from 
600 fathoms mud that was like pure gold. A haul of starfishes off the 
Shetlands flashed like brilliants in the nets. “Boats have rowed for 
miles over green lambent flames, a forest of sea-pens. On the 
Patagonian coast after a storm virgularia lay heaped so high on the 
beach that at a distance it seemed as if the watch-fires of an army 
were burning all along'the shore. Off Somerstown for a week together 
some disturbance drove the creatures of the depths to the surface, 
and the crew of a vessel lying there read at the portholes all night 
through. Holden tells us of wondrous displays in the Southern 
Seas-—how, “ drifting over coral reefs, he saw the bottom studded with 
gleaming gems, yellow and purple gorgonias bathed in soft lights, 
which, when lifted to the surface, illuminated all about them with 
a mild radiance ; flashes of light came and went, appearing again in 
the distant depths like spectres ; the silver sand, turning over on 
the oar that disturbed it, flashing with sparks of living light ; proces- 
sions went winding by, breaking up, and reforming in aggregations 
of light, nebulz of breathing stars.” Humboldt passing through a zone 
of pyrosomas in the Gulf Stream could distinguish by their light far 
down below the surface the forms of dolphins and other fishes, thrown 
up in strong relief against the gleaming myriads. Naturalists have 
again and again written down the descriptions of these creatures by 
their own light. Off the Mauritius amazing scenes have been beheld, 


especially after violent storms. Moseley captured a pyrosoma four 
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feet long, which when touched glowed like metal at a white heat and 
flashed for hours afterwards in brilliant colours as if chemicals were 
being thrown on a molten surface. 

But enough of facts. These few suffice, however, to show how 
various, how important in combination, the light-givers of the oceanare. 
Yet even they, the radiant bodies in motion, do not suffice for Nature. 
For she has made many, if not all the submarine corals phos- 
phorescent, and much of the deep-sea sand is filtrated with minute 
organisms that are on occasion, or always, luminous. As if this were 
not enough—that she should provide the fishes with incandescent 
walls and floors, and should set afloat in all directions moving lamps— 
Nature has affixed to the rock-edges deep under water, and to the 
dangerous cliffs which the mariner-fishes might strike on if not for 
danger-signals, actual light-houses, and with revolving lights too! 
These are some of the anemones, which, as they throw out and 
withdraw their tentacles, alternately show and extinguish a beacon 
on the brink of projecting ledges or the entrances to gloomy caverns. 
Others, again, like the pholas, are veritable light-ships, having lustrous 
bodies enclosed in shells, and steering their way along the edges of 
the submarine cliffs as if warning off the incautious navigator. 

Is not all this wonderful ? But surely it surpasses all—the regular 
electric light “laid down” as it were, the phosphorescent walls and 
so forth, the light-houses and the light-ships—that there should be 
races of fishes who carry bull’s-eye lanterns about with them. For 
what else is the ipnops which we read of in the Challenger’s 
voyages, whose two eyes throw out blazing rays before it as it swims ? 
or what else are the score of species which have their bull’s-eyes on 
their flanks, and, like a hansom with its lamp on either side, shoot along 
by the light of the lights they carry ? 

What a delightful range of subject and metaphor all this, had it 
been known, would have offered to the poets of pre-Tennysonian 
days! How many old ideas would have had to be dismissed! how 
many more beautiful might have taken their places! As it was, the 
poets’ only glimpses of Nature’s ingenuity in lightening the darkness 
was “the earth-wandering star” (the glow-worm), and the “ traveller’s 
friend” (the firefly). Yet each in its small sphere is an exquisite 
touch. Indeed, among the prettier devices of nature must take high 
rank the “impassioned light” (as Darwin calls it) which the 
glow-worm holds out to tell her winged Leander the way across 
pathless wastes to her bower. It is true the Leander himself 
sometimes shows a faint sympathy of incandescence; but such 
luminosity is not more regular than beards on women’s chins. The 
privilege of shining belongs to the fair sex w’one. 
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Innocent as is the light 
The glow-worm hangs out to allure 
Her mate to her green bower at night. 


No one who has watched the insect on its grassy bank can have 
failed to notice that its light seems green. Some poets, however, 
call it “silvery,” which it surely never is ; others “golden,” which 
it only sometimes is ; and one, Eliza Cook,' has “ azure ray.” 

Shelley’s “like a glow-worm golden, In a dell of dew” is, like 
everything of Shelley’s, exquisite. His admiration of night and the 
natural features of night is always eminently noteworthy. His poems 
are full of delightful moths, and he is tender to the owl, “sad Aziola.” 
Both glow-worm and firefly sparkle throughout his verse. And, 
indeed, who knew the twilight and the starlit hours so well ashe? He 
has a charming fancy about the glow-worm, that it lives in lilies and 
that the petals fold over it to keep it from the dew, which otherwise 
might quench its tiny spark. In the “Sensitive Plant,” the flowers 
drooping at evening “ fall into pavilions white, purple, and blue, To 
roof the glow-worm from the evening dew”; and, again, in the 


“ Witch of Atlas,” 
A green and glowing light, like that which drops 
From folded lilies in which glow-worms dwell, 
When earth o’er her face night’s mantle wraps. 


I do not understand the “dropping” of the light—the poet 
repeats it twice elsewhere—for the glow-worm’s light always strikes 
me as being constant in place even though fluctuating in degree. 
It certainly is not, as many poets describe it, “ glancing,” or “ glitter- 
ing,” nor can Cunningham’s moral commend itself from any point of 
view, whether real or imaginative. 

How bright the little insects blaze 
Where willows shade the way, 

As proud as if their painted rays 
Could emulate the day 

’Tis thus the pigmy sons of pow’r, 
Advance their vain parade, 

Thus glitter in the darken’d hour, 
And like the glow-worms fade. 


The “ modest ” and “ humble” glow-worm are both better, and its 
light is best described in such of the poets’ phrases as “lustre 
mild,” “ pale lustre,” “soft green light,” or “ harmless ray.” 

There is one idea, sufficiently obvious, which might occur to 
any imaginative intelligence as he watches the insect after nightfall 
“ move with green radiance through the grass, An emerald of light” ; 

1 Did she get the idea from Joanna Baillie’s ‘‘ sapphire beam”? of the firefly ? 
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but yet it is one which, remembering not only the gentle circumstances 
of this little creature’s effulgence, its wingless groundling state, and 
the dangers which its far-seen affection attracts, but admiring also its 
curious beauty—the little “‘ fairy-lamp” of elfin revel, the wee pale 
glimmer in the green—I, for one, would rather forego. What if the 
creature is only a grub-like obscurity by day, and comes forth in 
the dark to shine and to allure? The analogy ends there. For 
half of the insect world our day is their night, while as for 
the glow-worm herself, her taper is meant for one alone; and 
just as among the Ana the wife hangs up her wings after marriage, 
to show that she has found a home and final abiding-place at last, 
so the glow-worm once mated pales her useless fire and forgets 
that once she shone. But not so the poets, who tatter the base 
idea to shreds. 
The following represents compendiously the aspects which it 

assumes : 

Thus oft we see a glow-worm gay 

At large her fiery tail display, 

Encouraged by the dark ; 
And yet the sullen thing all day 


Snug in the lonely thicket lay, 
And hid the native spark. 


FENTON, 
But thou, with spirit frail and light, 
Wilt shine awhile and pass away, 
As glow-worms sparkle through the night 
But dare not stand the test of day. 
ByRON, 


Confiding glow-worms, ’tis a night 
Propitious to your earth-born light, 
But, where the scattered stars are seen 
In hazy straits the clouds between, 
Each, in his station twinkling not, 
Seems changed into a pallid spot. 
WorDsWORTH. 


Its transcience, in that melancholy tendency of the poets to see 
vanity in everything, is constantly adverted to ; its light is “feeble,” 
* fitful,” a “soon-quenched” spark. In the same vein, too, are the 
following : 

The man who first upon the ground 

A glow-worm spied, supposing he had found 
A moving diamond, a breathing stone ; 

For life it had, and like those jewels shone ; 
He held it dear ; till by the springing day 
Informed, he threw the worthless worm away, 


WALLER, 
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If on some balmy breathing night of spring 

The happy child to whom the world is new 
Pursues the evening moth of mealy wing, 

Or from some heath-flower beats tht sparkling dew, 
He sees before his inexperienced eyes 

The brilliant glow-worm like a meteor shine 

On the turf bank, ‘ ° ° 


Yet with the morning shudders to behold 


His lucid treasure, rayless as the dust. 
CHARLOTTE SMITH. 


How the nightingale and the glow-worm made sad acquaintance is 
a fable that is well known. So Marvel’s opening stanza of “ The 
Mower ” is all the more delightful : 


The living lamps by whose dear light 
The nightingale does sit so late, 

And, studying all the summer’s night, 
IIer matchless song does meditate. 


But more generally accepted is the version that points the moral of the 
danger of lamp-carrying when the enemy is abroad in the night : 


The glow-worm must shine, though the light which it shows 
But guides the attack of its wandering foes. 


And so it happened in the fable, for the bird was looking on while the 
insect crept in conspicuous phosphorescence in the herbage below : 


Nor spares, enamoured of his radiant form, 

The hungry nightingale the glowing worm ; 

Who with bright lamp alarms the midnight hour, 

Climbs the green stem, and slays the sleeping flower. 
DARWIN. 


Moore, too, relates the episode, drawing the moral from the fable ; 


The prudent nymph, whose cheeks disclose 
The lily and the blushing rose, 

From public view her charms will screen, 
And rarely in the crowd be seen; 

This simple truth shall keep her wise, 
The fairest fruits attract the flies. 

One night a glow-worm, proud and yain, 
Contemplating her glittering train, 
Cried, ** Sure there never was in nature 
So elegant, so fine a creature.” 

She spoke: attentive, on a spray, 

A nightingale forbore his lay, 

He saw the shining morsel near, 

And flew, directed by the glare ; 

Awhile he gazed with sober look, 

And thus the trembling prey bespoke : 
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‘* Deluded fool! with pride elate, 

Know ’tis thy beauty brings thy fate ; 

Less dazzling, long thou might’st have lain 
Unheeded on the velvet plain, 

Pride soon or late degraded mourns, 

And beauty wrecks whom she adorns, 


But Cowper represents the nightingale as won over to mercy by 
the glow-worm’s appeal : 


‘* Did you admire my lamp,” quoth he, 
‘* As much as I your minstrelsy, 

You would abhor to do me wrong, 
As much as I to spoil your song ; 

For ’twas the self-same Power Divine 
Taught you to sing and me to shine ; 
That you with music, I with light, 
Might beautify and cheer the night.” 
The songster heard his short oration, 
And, warbling out his approbation, 
Released him. 


Wordsworth sees it offering “nightly sacrifice” to the skies; and 
Savage is excellent in his glow-worm’s “glimmering through the 
night and scattering like hope through fear a doubtful light.” For 
it often seems, when watching “in the grass-green haze the glow- 
worm’s living light,” that they are trembling every minute on the 
point of going out. 

With the necessary differences on account of its being a foreigner, 
and therefore comparatively unfamiliar, the firefly is virtually a repe- 
tition of the glow-worm—but on wings. 

Columbus finds, in Rogers’s verse, the firefly “spangling the 
locks of many a maid”; and, again, the poet familiar with “ the 
shining race in Tuscan groves ” sees the Roman Floretta “ spangling 
her hair with stars.” In Moore they frequently recur, once in con- 
nection with “the favourite tree of that luxurious bird which lights 
up the chambers of its nest with fireflies” ; and again as used in 
palace illumination— 

The chambers were supplied with light 
By many st:ange but safe devices, 


Large fireflies, such as shine at night 
Among the Orients’ flowers and spices. 


Once upon a time, when I was at large in the United States, I took 
that wonderful trip from San Francisco to St. Louis by the Texas and 
Southern Pacific railways. I have notable memories of that journey, 
and many touches of nature remain on the mind—the huge sea- 
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lions in the Pacific below the Cliff House at San Francisco, 
clambering on their rocks of refuge, sprawling, scuffling, splashing ; 
the owl-lands of New Mexico, where bird and snake and ground- 
squirrel live together ; the cities of the prairie dogs ; the bee-ranches ; 
the leagues of yucca in full-flower ; the wonders of the cactus. But 
above them all stands out the firefly country of Texas and Arkansas, 
where the land is all swamp, and the old haggard trees, tapestried with 
ragged moss, wade ankle-deep in brown stagnant water. The forest 
glades are long pools, and wherever a vista opens there is a thin bayou 
stretching away between aisles of sombre moss-ragged trees. There 
is a strange antediluvian gloom about the place—this forest standing 
ina lagoon. The world was something like this when the Deluge 
was subsiding. Uttermost silence abides here ; except when a turtle 
stirs in the mud, or a water-snake makes a ripple on the dull pools. 
Sunlight ! Not a ray of light ever pierces to the roots of the trees. But 
at sunset, when the orb goes down rosy-red behind the water-logged 
trees, and their trunks stand out black against the glaring sky, and 
the pools about their feet take strange tints of copper and purpled 
bronze—what a sight it is! The railway pierces an avenue straight 
as an arrow for miles and miles through the belt of forest. On 
either side along the track lie ditches filled with water. And at 
sunset the ditches seem all filled with blood, and the sky seen 
away in the distance underneath the trees hangs like a furious 
crimson curtain. 

And as soon as the sun begins to set the awesome forest-swamps 
awake, the sluggish waters lap and mumble upon the snags as the 
creatures that live in them arouse themselves, and out from the rotten 
heaps comes the frog, and out from their dormitories on the boughs 
the katy-did. “Yank,” criesthe one. ‘“ Katy dd,” replies the other. 
And thereupon the spell is broken. As if by some talisman, the charm 
of the enchanted sleep is snapped, and in an instant there grows upon 
the air such a volume of sound as beggars language. The fatal 
word of the fairy-story is spoken, and on the instant the tempests rage. 
Every inch of swamp has its “ mud-compeller ” in full song, every inch 
of forest overhead its katy-did in ceaseless clamour, assailing and 
pursuing the flying train. It sounds as if the whole country were 
screeching and jeering at the carriages as they fly by. Stop thief! stop 
thief! Katy-aid! Yank! Yank! 

No wonder Greece thought of the frog as it did! We in England 
know nothing of the “damnable iteration” of its multitudinous 
rioting. But Arkansas does. Like the stars past counting, and the 
wrinkles on the sea beyond arithmetic, the pen shrinks from de- 
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scription of thedin. It is like launching on “the tenth wave” for an 
infinite natation upon cycles of floods. The subject is impossible ; 
for the air vibrates, throbs, seems bursting full of, and ready to crack 
with, the soulless metallic babel of the frogs. Yank! Yank! Yank! 
And yet through it, over it, under it, all round it, shrills supreme the 
strident cry of the cicadas, without number and without shame, 
countless katy-dids swearing their confidences to all the reluctant 
stars. It is no use trying to talk in the carriage; all you hear is 
“Yank! Katy-did ! Yank! Yank!” 

It was enough to make Arkansas a memory for ever. And yet 
whenever I remember that most strange railway journey it is neither 
swamp, nor frog, nor katy-did that first recurs to me, dut the fireflies. 
The black night with its glistening pools, its interminable clamour of 
brazen-throated batrachians and tin-lunged cicadas are forgotten while 
recollection conjures up afresh that miracle of the lantern-bearing 
myriads. As far as the eye could reach into the water-logged forests, 
and up in the air among the invisible branches of invisible trees, 
flickered in inextricable bewilderment hosts of fireflies. The air was 
thick with them—a spoon would have stood up in it. And such 
flighty, fitful creatures as exasperated the intelligence, perpetually 
striking matches as if to look for something, and then blowing them 
out again, flick! flick! flick! in countless millions; and all, apparently, 
desperate of any other purpose but to confound confusion. The frogs 
sounded as the sand of the shore for multitudes, and there were at 
least two katy-dids for every frog; and yet multiply the frogs by the 
katy-dids and you would not get the total of the fireflies. It seemed 
as if each “yank” and “katy-did” struck out fireflies just as flint 
and steel strike flashes, or as if the recriminations of batrachian and 
insect caught fire as they flew and peopled the inflammable air 
with phosphorescent points of flame; a battery of din perpetually 
grinding out showers of sparks. 

In the poets, however, it flits, “a bright earth-wandering star,” 
“tall majestic trees between”; it plays “around the pillared 
stems,” sparkles “ in deep cedars” and “through the brakes,” lights 
up “forest bowers.” But the “emerald” light no longer serves, for 
‘the fireflies’ lanterns of green light” now becomes as inaccurate as 
before it was correct. Shelley repeats his glow-worm fancy in the lines 
“ carved lamps and chalices which shone, In their own golden beams, 
each like a flower, Out of whose depth a firefly shakes his light, 
Under a cypress ina starless night.” In another poem he has both 
insects together—a licence of geography that entomology scarcely, 
I fancy, authorises. 
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Day had awakened all things that be— 
The lark, the thrush, and the swallow free ; 


Fireflies were quenched on the dewy corn, 
Glow-worms went out on the river’s brim, 
Like lamps which a student forgets to trim ; 
The beetle forgot to wind his horn, 
The crickets were still in the meadow and hill; 
Like a flock of rooks at a farmer’s gun, 
Night’s dreams and terrors, every one, 
Fled. 

Without much industry the poets discover that (like the glow- 

worm) the firefly is only luminous in the dark— 
This morning when the earth and sky, 
Were burning with the blush of spring, 
I saw thee not, thou humble fly,' 
Nor thought upon thy glowing wing. 

So, again, Rogers, who, to do that rhymester justice, had evidently 
(from the last two lines) really seen a firefly : 

There is an insect, that, when evening comes, 

Small though he be, and scarce distinguishable, 

Like evening clad in soberest livery, 

Unsheaths his wings, and thro’ the woods and glades 
Scatters a marvellous splendour. On he wheels, 
Blazing by fits as from excess of joy, 

Each gush of light a gush of ecstasy. 

But perhaps it is worth noting as the experience of one who 
has travelled that the fireflydoes wot show the traveller the way. 
Of course in imagination it seems obvious that it must ; but this is 
just one of those occasions when imagination is useless, For the 
sober fact is very much to the contrary. 

To the traveller the firefly is an unmitigated nuisance. Seen at 
first, it pleases ; the spectacle is engaging. But when the myriads 
break from their resting-places as night draws on, and flicker up and 
down in mazy multitudes, the result is utterly baffling and bewildering. 
And herein (of which I believe I am now the first true exponent) 
lies the secret of the legend of the will-o’-the-wisp and the ¢gnis 
Jatuus generally. Naturally enough, a belated traveller looks upon 
a light as a friend. ‘There is a firefly in his path. Therefore it is his 

1 Moore’s moral is this : 
But now the skies have lost their hue, 
And sunny lights no longer play, 
I see thee, and I bless thee too 
For sparkling o’er the dreary way. 
Oh! let me hope that thus for me, 
When life and love shall lose their bloom, 
Some milder joys may come like thee, 
To light, if not to warm, the gloom. 
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friend. By-and-by he cannot see his path. But there is another firefly. 
So he thinks, That is “another friend.” Alas! it is anything but 
that, and will lead whomsoever follows it into uttermost swamp 
and jungle—the natural habitats of the creature. This is no effort 
of imagination. . 

I was once riding in Sind, the second march beyond Jacobabad, 
and for several miles at midnight my way lay through woodland. A 
straight road, at least twelve feet wide, had been driven through it 
for our artillery and wagons to go by, and it was as flat and soft as 
tan. Had the night been pitch-dark I could have cantered the whole 
way. But, as it happened, the place was ablaze with fireflies, and 7 
could not see an inch before me. Wherever there was a natural glade 
or break in the vegetation, to right or left, there at once opened 
out a glittering vista of these dancing, flicking creatures. You 
could see, apparently, a road, lamp-lighted, straight before you. 
But turn round. It was the same behind you. There was a 
straight road. Look to the right or the left. There, too, stretching 
away into a hazy confusion of twinkling points, were straight roads too. 
Stupidly mazed, I once got my horse’s head round ; but the beast 
was more sensible than I, and told me the right direction, and I 
listened to it. But to speak of fireflies being a help to the traveller 
is utter nonsense ; they are the most provoking, distracting mischief- 
makers possible. Leave a path alone, and even on the darkest 
night a sober man may learn to distinguish it. But light up tens of 
millions of fireflies in the bushes on either side, in all the openings 
in the undergrowth, and the path, even though twelve feet wide 
and straight as an arrow, is nowhere. 

Suppose you filled Trafalgar Square as full as it could hold of 
fireflies for a depth, say, of ten feet from the ground, and made 
the night pitch-dark. Could you find your way from Charing 
Cross to, say, the Carlton Club? If you think you could, begin 
first by chartering a hundred policemen, placed at different angles, to 
keep their bull’s-eyes full on your face while you try to grope your 
way from one point to the other. When you can do this, charter 
a thousand, and by-and-by you will come to appreciate what a wretch 
the multitudinous firefly can be. For myself, all I can say is this, 
that I scratched myself to pieces, broke my horse’s knees over a 
log, and eventually led him in, walking, four miles—the whole distance 
from start to finish being about eleven, and very nearly as straight 
as a crow could fly. 

So much for the “dear firefly” that “shows the weary traveller 
his path.” It is one of the frauds of poetry. 


PHIL, ROBINSON. 
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THE CAIN PATRAIC, OR LAW OF 
PATRICK. 


senso a 


On Lough Neagh’s banks as the fisherman strays, 
When the clear cold eve’s declining, 

He sees the Round-Towers of other days 

In the wave beneath him shining ; 

Thus shall memory often, in dreams sublime, 
Catch a glimpse of the days that are over ; 

Thus, sighing, look through the waves of time 
For the long-faded glories they cover.—MooreE. 


F the parable may again be taken up,' and ancient law and 
custom traced down to their survival in modern Irish thought 
and action, no fitter field upon which to begin can be found than the 
position of women in ancient Ireland. Burke said on a memorable 
occasion, “ The age of chivalry is past ;” and a sweet singer, modify- 
ing Burke’s hard judgment, held— 
The world’s male chivalry has perished out, 
But women are knights-errant to the last ; 
And if Cervantes had been Shakspeare too 
He had made his Don a Donna, . . .” 








I, for one, should have iittle difficulty in agreeing with politician 
and poet were Ireland made an exception to their rule. Irishmen 
are knightly still. The only European country in which to be born 
a woman is not a pain and a penalty is Ireland. It is one of the 
singularities of that strange country that there it is a positive advan- 
tage to be a woman ; and this, not only among the rich, but also in 
the peasant class. ‘This last fact may or may not be because most 
of the old kingly blood of Ireland runs now in peasant veins. 
Moore’s somewhat hackneyed Irish melody, “ Rich and rare were 
the gems she wore,” is no fanciful exaggeration. * It expresses literal 
truth as exactly as if the pretty verses were mere matter-of-fact prose.? 


' See ** The Senchus Mor,” Gentleman’s Magazine, April 1887. 
2 Rich and rare were the gems she wore, 
And a bright gold ring on her wand she bore ; 
But, oh ! her beauty was far beyond 
Her sparkling gems or snow-white wand. 
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The ballad is founded upon an incident dating from the time when 
Brien was king,' but the spirit of the ballad lives on even “in these 
degenerate days.” That this is true, is so fully accepted by those 
qualified to judge that attempted proofs would be tiresome and 
superfluous ; still, it is not uninteresting to trace the Irish vote in the 
English House of Commons during the last twenty years in divisions 
upon questions affecting women, and to find it constantly telling on 
the side of justice and liberality towards women. It is true that the 
Irish members did not vote to a man for the passing of the Married 
Women’s Property Act on the occasion of each division taken on 
that measure, but the majority of them voted on the side that 
eventually won. In the struggle for political rights, already fifteen 
years ago, the women’s battle would have been gained had women’s 
suffrage depended on the Irish vote at Westminster. And in other 
cognate questions the members from across the Channel have been 
in a majority on what true-hearted women must consider their side. 
Whether or not the present body of Irish members in the House is 
regarded as—in the largest, truest sense—made up of representative 
Irishmen, these facts are certainly not without their value. 

It has been often said that the position it gives its women is the 
best criterion of a nation’s civilisation. Judging by this standard, 
Sir Henry Maine declared that ancient Ireland stood high—far 
higher than Imperial Rome, where wife and daughter were “ under 
the hand ” of the male head of the family. At the very time that the 
Senchus Mor was being compiled by the historical “ three bishops, 
three kings, and three judges,” the Salic law and the Theodosian code 
were also being drawn up—surely a time when code-making must 
have been a sort of epidemic !—and the Cain Patraic, the Irish 
code, bears favourable comparison in many points, as I have just 


“* Lady, dost thou not fear to stray, 
So lone and so lovely through this bleak way ? 
Are Erin’s sons so good or so cold, 
As not to be tempted by woman or gold?” 


*¢ Sir Knight, I feel not the least alarm, 
No son of Erin will offer me harm ; 
For though they love woman and golden store, 
Sir Knight, they love honour and virtue more.” 


On she went, and her maiden smile 

In safety lighted her round the green isle ; 
And blest for ever is she who relied 

Upon Erin’s honour and Erin’s pride. 


1 Warner’s History of Ireland, vq'. 1. book x. 
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said, with the other two—notably in its justice to women. Irishmen 


of to-day 
Know the rich heritage, the milder life, 


Of nations fathered by a mighty past, 


and betray that knowledge—if knowledge and “ mental latency ” are 
convertible terms—in a thousand particulars of their hourly life. 

Under the ancient Irish law, where the husband and wife had 
equal property, the wife was described as “of equal dignity,” and 
was recognised in all respects as her husband’s equal. It was not 
lawful for either party to make contracts without the consent of the 
other, except in matters tending equally to the welfare of both—such 
as alliances of co-tillage with a lawful tribe, alliances for collecting 
food, or for buying stock and other necessaries. ‘To quote from the 
preface of the editors of the reproductions and translations of Old 
Irish Documents, who wrote before the passing of the Married 
Women’s Property Bill: “At a time when the English law of 
husband and wife, which has now for three centuries been substituted 
for Irish law, has been condemned by a Committee of the House of 
Commons as unjust towards the wife, and when the most advanced 
of modern thinkers are trying to devise some plan by which wives 
may be placed in a position more nearly approaching to equality 
with the husband, it is interesting to discover in the much despised 
law of the ancient Irish the recognition of the principle on which 
efforts are being made to base our legislation on this subject.” 

Mr. Walpole, in his “‘ History of the Kingdom of Ireland,” says, 
in comment on the early condition of the Irish: “ The law relating 
to husband and wife was of a singularly enlightened character.” So 
many “ seds” (cows, or the value of cows) were fixed as fines to be 
levied upon those convicted of injuries to women. Fines equivalent 
to three dowries were due from the false husband to the injured wife, 
and a further indemnification in case she did not leave him when the 
fact of his infidelity was established. It must not be supposed that 
the levying of fines in punishment of crimes argued venality: This 
was the form of punishment universally decreed against law-breakers 
in ancient Ireland. In common with the Teutons of Britain and 
Germany the ancient Irish lived under the law of compensation for 
murder. A murdered man’s family was entitled to a fine from him 
who had killed the bread-winner. If the murderer could not com- 
pensate, then his relations paid the fine for him, and his share of the 
property of the tribe went to indemnify his people for damages paid 
on his account, while he himself was deprived of the enjoyment of 
his civil rights. “We can” (to quote from Mr. Walpole) “form 
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some idea of the criminal branch of the Brehon law from its digested 
form in the Book of Aicill, which is believed to have been put 
together in the middle of the third century. The distinction between 
a crime and a civil wrong was not very clearly defined, the former 
being to a great extent treated as a ‘tort,’ and compensated by 
damages. This was mainly due to the tribal character of society, in 
which every illegal act was a personal injury, but could not be an 
offence against the State where there was no State to take cognisance 
of it.” The “ erics,” or fines, by which the law was enforced, might 
be levied upon the offender under the Athgabail, or law of distress, 
described in the article on the Senchus Mor in the April number 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine. If the right to the distress were 
disputed the Brehon intervened, settling the point in question ; 
or, to put the whole matter shortly, in the light in which it ap- 
pears to strike the editors of the Ancient Irish Documents :—The 
features of early law in criminal matters, which come out with 
peculiar clearness in the Brehon Law Tracts, may be summed up 
as follows: (1) The entire absence of any legislative or judicial 
power ; from which it follows (2) that the law was purely customary, 
and theoretically incapable of alteration ; and (3) that all judicial 
authority was purely consensual, and the judgments were merely 
awards founded upon a submission to arbitration, whose only sanction 
was public opinion ; (4) that all the acts defined [now] as crimes 
are classed as “ torts” ; and (5) that the form which all judgments 
assumed was an assessment of damages. 

If the legal status of the wife in those old days was high, so also 
was that of the mother. The preface to the second volume of the 
Senchus says: “The Irish Jaw demands for the mother a position 
equal to that of the father, and there is no trace of the exercise of 
that arbitrary power which was wielded by a Roman father over the 
members of his family, and which in effect reduced them to the 
condition of mere slaves. The Irish law, in its provisions that 
the father and the brother should receive a share of the daughter’s 
wedding gifts, resembles the Hindoo law.” In a former article I 
quoted Sir Henry Maine, who pointed out the absolute identity of 
custom under Hindoo and ancient Irish law in the matter of the 
creditor “fasting upon” the debtor. ‘The relation between pupil and 
literary foster-father in ancient Ireland, to which I shall have occasion 
to refer farther on, had also its prototype in Hindoo law. 

To return to the subject of parental rights, a father had a 
diminishing right to a daughter’s cofbche wedding gift, down to the 
twenty-first of these gifts. Now, in the days when the Irish lived in 
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long, low, mud-and-wattle huts—the chieftains being accommodated 
with a second hut, to be used as a kitchen—and when a bridegroom 
might deck himself in “a wide-folding purple cloak with a gem-set 
gold brooch over his breast, a gold torc round his neck, a white- 
collared shirt embroidered with gold upon him, a girdle with gold 
buckles and studded with precious stones around him, and two 
golden net-work sandals with golden buckles upon him”—in those 
days, I repeat, the fashion of wedding presents was not, yet at least, 
in its modern promiscuous sense ; and only the bridegroom offered 
the coibche to the bride ; consequently we may well conclude, either 
(1) that life was much the reverse of secure in those far-off times, or 
(2) that the work of providing for remote contingencies was specially 
dear to the ancient Keltic jurist’s mind ; otherwise, there would not 
have been enactments devising a share to her father in the presents 
of a twenty-one-times-made bride ! 

But perhaps, after all, the second supposition is the right one, and 
that the old Irish lawyer loved the task of providing against every 
possible contingency. For example, amongst the Brehon Tracts 
many learned pages are devoted to “ Bee Judgments,” discussing 
such knotty points as this :—Supposing a swarm is known largely to 
frequent the heather on the land of one who is not the owner of the 
swarm, how much of the honey-harvest is due from the bee-keeper to 
the owner of the tract of heather? Or again, the portion of the 
Book of Aicill which deals with thefts of food by cats, pronouncing 
judicially—“ The cat is exempt from liability in committing trespass 
against pet animals in the night, but it is unlawful to trespass against 
them in the day,” and the weighty reasons therefor. That specially 
legal bent of mind which foresees everything down to combinations 
that are all but impossible, is many times exemplified in the Old 
Irish Criminal Code. Mr. Richey, and his co-editor of the trans- 
lated Book of Aicill, point to its decisions on the hiring of chattels, 
on tenure, and on partnerships, saying, “than these portions of the 
law, nothing can be less archaic. A very remarkable instance of the 
anticipation of the present principles of law is the clearness with 
which the doctrine of contributory negligence on the part of the party 
injured, and of notice to the injured party ofany defect in the instru- 
ment which was the cause of the injury, are worked out and 
illustrated.” In these and similar points the modern turn of thought 
of the early Irish jurist is remarkable, as will be at once evident to 
any student who will compare the Book of Aicill with the lately 
passed Act affecting employers’ liability. It is sad to say that the 
Custody of Infants Bill, which became law in England last year, 
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does not secure for the modern mother a position “ equal with the 
father,” which was her legal right under the Senchus Mor. It is 
curious to observe that, even to this day, it takes long residence 
on foreign soil to make a wife-beater out of an Irishman, while, in 
the sister isle, among the lowest of the people, the killing and torture 
of wives has assumed the dignity of anational pastime. A daughter, 
under the Brehons, had certain rights as against her father, foremost 
among them being the parent’s liability for fosterage, and her claim 
against him for all that was necessary “to wed her with an equal.” 
When the chieftain system was growing weak, the daughter was 
planted out, just as a son might have been, in Gie/fine ; and, in the 
earlier times decisions, establishing the rights of the female members 
of families to their share of the land, are duly placed on the statute- 
book. Very strange it is to find, side by side with enactments as 
subtle and well-drawn as they are enlightened, the announcement of 
sundry miraculous consequences which follow upon the pronouncing 
of unjust judgments—the guilty Brehon’s eyes turn in, or antlers grow 
upon his front! An admirable statute is not more gravely chronicled 
than the legend that because Nuada Derg slew O’Dhran, St. Patrick’s 
charioteer, the Apostle of Ireland caused an earthquake to occur, in 
which the hill of Tara became crooked—which it remains to this 
day! Which of these contrasting attributes—subtlety and an affinity 
for “nice distinctions,” or love of the marvellous—can be said to be 
uncongenial to the spirit of the race in the present day? Of draw- 
backs to the national character in the past or in the present it is 
unnecessary for me to speak, as, alas, there are but too many ever 
ready to harp on that “‘ mouldered string.” 

A few words on the ancient Irish system of fosterage will exhaust 
the limits of an article. The most touching point, perhaps, in this 
system was the liability of the pupil for the maintenance of the 
broken-down scholar to whom he owed his learning. Mr. Bagwell, 
in his recent and very misleading book on “Ireland under the Tudors,” 
professes to find in fosterage an evidence of the weakness of the 
national character ; but the learned editor of the second volume of 
the Senchus Mor points out that the only promising scheme 
developed in recent years for the bringing up of children thrown 
upon the State or a benevolent public for maintenance and education 
is simply a return to fosterage as practised in Ireland in the olden 
time. He remarks that it is curious that “after the lapse of so many 
years, and after the failure of the attempt to rear children on the 
non-family system in the charter schools, and on the half-family 
system of the foundling hospitals, the true family system, corre- 
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sponding to Irish fosterage, should have been revived in modern times 
by the Protestant Orphan Society of Ireland, adopted by other orphan 
societies, and finally urged upon the Legislature (of England) as the 
proper mode of providing for orphans supported by the poor rates.” 
To Mr. Bagwell, who sees in fosterage merely the miserable con- 
fession of weakness which makes the twig crave to be part of the 
faggot, this tendency of nineteenth-century experts to influence 
Imperial legislation to mould itself on Brehon law must seem a fata} 
retrogression. 

Three or four generations back, in many parts of Ireland, if not 
in all, the universal custom of “ persons of quality” was still to place 
their children “out at nurse,” and the tie between fosterers and 
fostered was often lifelong and intensely warm. In old days, it 
was only those who were within the Giedéne tribe-relationship who 
were eligible to receive the foster-child. It astonishes the “ Sasse- 
nach” (Saxon) to find the way in which distant cousinships are 
borne in mind, even among the peasants, to this day. But, like so 
many other Irish characteristics, this is an inheritance from tribal 
times. In Scotland, too, the same extraordinary interest in relation- 
ships exists, and it will be remembered that the Irish (or Scotic) race 
colonised Scotland, giving its name to a line of kings of that country, 
and planting in fresh soil the customs, laws, and learning of the 
“Tsle of Saints.” 

A foster-child was liable for the support of foster-parents. Old, 
childless, and impoverished men were supported by their tribe. ‘lhis 
was the law of old. To this day that law survives as a custom in 
Ireland and wherever the Irish race is found. The poor old body 
who is cared for nowadays is, perhaps, not of the same clan or 
name ; but the tribe-feeling in America, or England, or any foreign 
land, has come to be extended to a whole nation—to all sons and 
daughters of “that most distressful country,” Erin. Not long ago, 
the Pall Mall Gazette, in an article entitled “ The Irish Love-tax,” 
made poetry out of statistics, and drew tears by the eloquence of 
mere arithmetic. It is a well-known fact that, of all emigrating 
nations, the Ireland beyond the Seas remits the largest annual sum to 
the native land. Very well worth consideration is it in this con- 
nection that, in the reign of James I. of England, Irish law was 
abrogated, and the legal obligation of providing for the support of 
parents ceased to exist in Ireland for more than two centuries—in 
fact, neglect of this natural duty only again became penal on the 
passing of the Poor Law of 1836. But custom cherished all the 


time what law enforced only intermittently ; and even the collateral 
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claims of sisters upon the son who inherits the farm on the father’s 
death are at the present day a recognised charge upon the land in 
districts where tenant-right prevails. It may be objected that it was 
not the ancient law which had acted formatively on the Irish 
conscience ; that Christianity stepped in, and preached filial piety 
and a sense of duty towards all members of the family when there 
was no longer a penal code enforcing these obligations ; but for this 
objection to be weighty it would be necessary to prove one of two 
things : either (1) that Ireland alone was Christian, or (2) that family 
obligations were not more fully recognised among the Irish than 
elsewhere ; neither of which propositions is true. In studying these 
laws and this race the question continually arises, Did the men 
make the system, or the system the men; or did men and system 
act and re-act upon each other? Certainly in cach is the other 
most easily discernible—the men of to-day in ancient laws and 
customs, and in the latest-born children of the race, all unconsciously, 
the formative action of the old ways. Will thoughtful politicians 
continue to neglect a kind of knowledge which might be as a lamp 
to their feet in the thorny ways of the Irish Question ? 


E. M. LYNCH. 
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A FAPANESE EXECUTION. 


N the month of March 1874 the last public execution took place in 

Japan, or at any rate in the neighbourhood of the capital, Tokio, 

and, as we had heard that it was to be the last, we determined to 

witness it, prompted it might have been partly by motives of morbid 

curiosity, and partly by a desire to see even the ghastly phases of a 

condition of national life which was then being gradually swept away 
for ever by the wave of Western civilisation. 

At even so comparatively recent a date as thirteen years ago the 
state of law in Japan as regards criminals was very much what it was 
in our own country during the middle ages. The sword reigned 
supreme, and an almost invariable accompaniment of the sword was 
torture. The prisons were veritable hells upon earth—foul, over- 
crowded, ill-ventilated, insanitary pest-houses, wherein festered with- 
out distinction of sex or crime every sort and condition of malefactor— 
the brutal “ronin,” whose hands were steeped in blood, by the side 
of the half-starved rice-stealer, the house-burner together with the 
political offender, the newspaper libeller cheek by jowl with the 
common pickpocket. 

All this has since been changed ; even the sword has given way 
to the garrote, whilst torture is unknown, or at any rate is illegal ; 
the prisons are comparatively humane institutions, and the criminal 
law, which for centuries was of one character for the rich and another 
for the poor, has been completely reformed on the basis of the prin- 
cipal codes of European nations. 

This eventful March morning was cold and bright, and as we, in 
company with a crowd of British marines and blue-jackets and natives, 
took our way along the rough narrow path leading up to the fatal 
plateau of Tobé, the most unsentimental and unromantic of us could 
not refrain from drawing a contrast between the extreme loveliness 
of the scene, brightened by the sunshine of a cloudless blue sky, and 
the awfulness of the spectacle by which it was soon to be blurred. 

I had always regarded Tobé Hil! with horror. I remember two 
of us, acting as hares in a foot paper-chase over the surrounding 
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country, bursting suddenly in upon it through the dense thickets of 
fairy bamboo one autumn afternoon at sunset, and, forgetting about 
pursuers and the beating of record time, standing aghast at the sight 
of a wooden cross, still bloodstained and hair-dabbled, whilst a crowd 
of evil-looking curs—a special breed of this locality—crept away, 
growling and glaring, from their task of feeding on the remains of the 
victim—a woman, we were afterwards told, who had been crucified 
that morning, and of whom little remained but the skeleton. 

Instinctively after this I turned my head away when I passed the 
spot, and although I had often seen the ominous square holes, each 
with its little mound of earth, which proclaimed an execution, I had 
never yet summoned up sufficient courage to “assist ” at the spectacle. 

Especially beautiful seemed Tobé on this fair, bright, fresh March 
morning. Around the space on three sides stretched trees and 
thickets, displaying that wealth of variety in shape and colour which is 
so characteristic a feature of Japanese woodland scenery, and broken 
here and there by the red roof of a temple or the thatch of a humble 
cottage. On the fourth side lay spread out a peerless panorama of 
the Bay of Yedo, with the line of the green hills which overlook the 
house-dotted Tocaido road trending away into indistinctness until 
they sank to the level of Kawasaki Point. 

I have never felt before or since as I felt during the long two 
hours we waited for the tragedy to begin; I knew that the sight would 
be a horrible one and that it would powerfully affect me both mentally 
and bodily, yet I seemed bound to remain by a sort of fascination. 
The native crowd, packed closely together, swarming on the trees 
and availing themselves of every point of advantage, seemed to treat 
the matter as a holiday exhibition provided for their entertainment, 
and laughed, chatted, and smoked with the callous indifference bred 
by constant familiarity with such scenes; and if we felt rather disgusted 
at their demeanour we forgot that in the heart of our own civilised 
capital not many years before similar indifference, coupled with very 
much more blackguardism and brutality, might have been witnessed 
every Monday morning in front of Newgate Gaol. 

So, whilst the crowd thickened and the monotony of waiting was 
broken by constant false alarms of “ Here they come!” we set to 
work transferring the scene to our sketch-books. 

In the midst of an open space some twelve yards square were 
five square holes a foot deep, the earth out of which was piled into 
neat heaps in front of each hole, just large enough to enable aman 
to squat on his heels more Faponico. Behind the holes was a pile 
of coarse mats, such as the coolies use for rain-cgats, and near them. 
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a couple of pails of water and a camp-stool, the whole being railed in 
by bamboo posts and cords. 

At nine o’clock a murmur of more than usual intensity and una- 
nimity announced the approach of some part of the procession, and 
we saw over the heads of the crowd a small body of officials and 
coolies coming up the pathwdy from the prison. 

The first arrival, a manj attired in a burlesque of the French 
military undress uniform, seemed to be the superintendent of the 
arrangements, for he proceeded to examine closely the holes and the 
heaps, pointed out where alterations were needed, turned over the 
heap of mats, and finally, with much the same sort of dignity that a 
monkey seats himself on a barrel-organ to crack nuts, sat himself on 
the camp-stool in the midst of the space, and gazed round at the 
crowd in the full consciousness of being for the time one of the most 
important personages in Yokohama. But his supremacy at once 
paled when no less an individual than the executioner arrived on the 
scene. I have his likeness before me as I write these lines—a short, 
sturdy man with a forbidding face, clad in a policeman’s uniform, 
with his white trowsers tucked into big boots, a mushroom-shaped 
hat on his head, an ordinary “ katana,” or large sword, at his side, 
and in his hand the sword of execution wrapped in yellow silk. He, 
too, inspected the preparations, and gave instructions to the half- 
dozen coolies, who had stripped their blue and white garment off 
their shoulders, tucked up their skirts, and were naked except around 
their loins. 

Presently a detachment of police arrived and cleared a passage 
through the crowd on the prison side of the plateau, and we saw a 
procession slowly filing up the pathway. 

There were seven victims in all, five of whom walked, and two, 
who we were afterwards told had been tortured to death’s door, carried 
in common “‘ kagos” or palanquins. The five men walking seemed 
to treat the matter with that indifference which is such a remarkable 
characteristic of the Chinese and Japanese races, who are predesti- 
nators, laughing and chatting as unconcernedly as if they were walking 
to their daily avocations. But the two poor fellows in the chairs 
seemed more dead than alive, their limbs bandaged and bloody, their 
faces livid and their eyes half closed. Of these seven men only one 
was a murderer, the crimes of the others ranging from arson to petty 
theft. I remember that as they brushed by us we were so impressed 
with their utter misery and helplessness that we whispered to each 
other the utterly insane idea of attempting a rescue, and I am quite 
sure that, so brutal was the behaviour of the policemen toward them, 
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if we had made the attempt every marine about the place would have 
aided us. 

As each man stepped from the path on to the plateau his eyes 
were firmly bandaged with white paper, the only act of mercy I saw 
vouchsafed that morning. Finally they were ranged in line, the two 
cripples huddled on the ground, their poor heads as they drooped 
from shoulder to shoulder being roughly buffeted to a proper angle 
by the policemen in charge. 

This accomplished, amidst a silence so absolute that we could 
almost hear our hearts beat, the great man in the camp-stool rose, 
and, unfolding a large document, read in a loud voice what we sup- 
posed to be a description of the crimes for which the poor fellows 
were to suffer and the process of condemnation and sentence. This 
was a very long business, and before it had nearly finished the native 
spectators were laughing and joking upon the appearance of the 
doomed men, with that callousness to human suffering which so much 
blackens the otherwise amiable and pleasing character of the Japanese 
people. 

At last it was finished. As there were but five holes for seven 
prisoners, two would be obliged to remain in blind agony whilst their 
companions were being despatched. Five men were accordingly 
thrust forward with the staves and fists of the police ; each man was 
made to squat on a mound, his clothes—if filthy, tattered rags could 
be called clothes—stripped from his shoulders, his hands tied behind 
his back, and his head pushed forward over the hole. Our feelings at 
this awful moment can better be imagined than described, but I 
think we felt quite as much pity for the two poor wretches left alone to 
listen to what was going on without that artificial aid to fortitude 
which the sight of a crowd sometimes gives, as for their companions 
on their death seats. Undoubtedly execution by the trenchant 
Japanese sword is as merciful a death as can be desired; but the 
Oriental nature, as if to compensate for this erring on the side of 
mercy, counterbalances it by an undue prolongation of the prepara- 
tions for death, which is worse than a hundred deaths. 

So in this case. As the poor fellows knelt over their holes the 
executioner slowly and deliberately took off his coat and bared his 
arms. ‘Then he took from its silk casing the fatal sword, examined 
it fondly and lingeringly from the Yasuri me, or filings on the hilt 
to keep the grasp from slipping, along the X7rimon, or groove in 
the blade, to the point, held it over a pail whilst a cooly trickled 
water down it, and with a great deal of settling of his feet was 
ready, 
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I felt sick and giddy, but I kept my eyes fixed on the scene. At 
a sign from the official on the camp-stool, the executioner raised his 
sword slightly, hardly half a dozen inches, and almost before I could 
realise it the man’s head was hanging over the hole by a single ligament, 
and the blood was gushing forth in torrents. 

I then saw why the executioner had not completely severed the 
head ; and the wonderful skill of the Japanese swordmen, using as they 
do the most perfect weapons in the world, can be imagined in so 
arranging the force of the blow that absolute decapitation does not 
take place. 

He tore the head off, and held it towards the four sides of the 
square ; then he gave it to a cooly, who roughly plastered the severed 
portion with clay and stuck it on toa kind of elevated shelf. In 
the meanwhile two coolies were thumping on the back of the pro- 
strate body to hasten the rush of blood, after which one of the coarse 
mats was thrown over it and it was laid aside. 

I had seen enough, and I turned my head away as the executioner, 
after wiping his blade with paper, approached the second poor wretch, 
who was shouting out something at the top of his voice, whether a 
confession or a denunciation of injustice I was not scholar enough to 
understand. 

But, although I turned my head away and saw not, I heard every 
sound, and could follow every act in the ghastly tragedy with exacti- 
tude. A movement amongst the crowd in a short time made me 
look round, and to my amazement within that square space there 
was not a living human being but the officials and their subordinates. 
The execution was over, and when I looked at my watch I found 
that since the executioner had raised his sword over the firSt man’s 
neck only twelve minutes had elapsed, but in that brief time seven 
human beings had been hurried into eternity. 

Then the crowd dispersed. I watched their faces, and not on the 
features of one single native man, woman, or child did I see a sign 
of the smallest emotion ; but when the honest “‘jollies” came along 
I saw more than one stalwart Devonshire- or Cornish-man looking 
unmistakably white and ill, whilst the silence of the redcoats as 
they filed down the hill, compared with the chatter and laughter of 
the natives, was a sufficient comment upon the different effect of the 
scene upon the two widely separated families cf the human race. 

We lingered behind to finish our sketches, and a strange circum- 
stance occurred. My friend Pearson was transferring to his book 
the features of the seventh man executed, from the head stuck on to 
the shelf of ignominy. Suddenly the eyes of the dead head opened 
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and the tongue shot out. Never have I seen a man more scared in 
my life than was Pearson at this ; and well he might be, for under 
the circumstances, and considering the highly-strung condition of our 
minds, there was something unspeakably weird and supernatural in 
a circumstance which at the moment we translated as an expression 
of resentment at our proceedings on the part of a dead man ; of 
course we knew that the contortion was caused by the relaxation of 
violently disturbed facial nerves and muscles, but the effect was none 
the less awful and terrifying. 

The executioner was still on the ground, perhaps lingering fondly 
about a scene in which he had played his last part, and we, in spite 
of our repugnance to him, addressed him concerning his profession 
and his marvellous sword. He was, or rather he had been in the 
good old days, he said, a “ Hon Namo,” or expert, whose duty it had 
been, when young gentlemen studied the sword as a branch of neces- 
sary knowledge and not merely as an accomplishment, to teach the 
lore of swords, their marks and their manufacture, and to give lessons 
in the use of the weapon. For an executioner he was most mild and 
courteous, and unfolded the weapon of which he had just made such 
fatal use to describe to us its beauties and history. It was, he said, 
a genuine Xo/é, an old sword, made by Kane-Sada, the great sword- 
smith of Seki, at the end of the fourteenth century, and he valued it 
at three hundred yen, although, he added, he would never part with 
it, as it had been a parting present to him from the old lord in whose 
service he and his family had been until the great revolution which 
upset the power of the Daimios. He especially called our attention to 
the characteristic marks of the Seki style of sword, the five curves and 
a straight line alternating along the blade, and the inscription, “ Honest 
and patriotic bosom,” and handled the glittering old weapon with 
the fondness of a parent for an only child. 

What had made him turn executioner? Well, times were degene- 
rate ; good swordsmen were getting rarer and rarer, he was a poor 
man, and he had accepted the office of executioner to the Kanagawa 
Ken. It was distasteful to employ one’s skill] upon packs of worth- 
less hounds, but what could one do when the country was going to 
the dogs and honest men were dying of starvation? Now that 
execution by the sword was to be abolished he did not know what 
would become of him, and he spoke so sadly about the future that 
part of the pity we had so profusely expended on his victims we now 
bestowed on him. He frankly admitted that he viewed the daily 
increasing influence of Europeans with jealousy and distrust, but said 
that foreigners had given an impulse to the sword trade of Japan, 
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although very few good weapons were made nowadays, and that he 
might perhaps start a business. 

Then he took leave of us, as he had to make his report to the 
Kencho, or mayor. 

Upon this occasion, either because the execution was the last of 
its kind or because it had been on a bigger scale than usual, the 
bodies of the victims were carried away by their relatives instead of 
being thrown into the thicket to be devoured by the dogs, and this 
operation was being carried out when we left. 

Two years afterwards I revisited Tobé Hill. All traces of the 
dread scenes enacted upon it during so many years had disappeared, 
even the skulls and bones in the thickets; but the square space still 
remained bare and unsown, and the keeper of a neighbouring tea- 
house told me that so it would remain until the end of time—an 
accursed spot to be looked at askance, haunted by gibbering phantoms 
who would never allow foundation to be dug or seed to be sown 
where so much criminal blood had been shed. Since that time it has 
been my lot to witness not a few horrible scenes, but I cannot recall 
any one which produced such a lasting impression on my mind as did 
this execution on the plateau of Tobé Hill. 


FRANK ABELL, 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


DISEASE AND MICROBIA. 


HERE are some eminent physicians who have not yet adopted 
the current fashion of attributing nearly all diseases to 
bacteria, bacilli, and other microbia, but still believe in chemical 
poisoning as the primary source of those diseases now so freely 
attributed to the microbia. The recent researches of Brieger, which 
were briefly summarised in the address of the President at the 
last anniversary of the Chemical Society appear to me, if I may ven- 
ture to form an opinion on such a subject, well worthy of attention. 

He has succeeded in isolating a well characterised alkaloid from 
the liquid used for cultivating a certain bacillus which causes tetanus 
traumaticus in animals. 

This substance, which he calls tetanine, seems to be the immediate 
cause of the disease. 

The question here suggested is whether the bacillus or the tetanine 
is the primary cause of the mischief. The tetanine may be the zmme- 
diate,and yet not the primary, agent. It may be the poison which 
produces the tetanus, which would produce it ifthere were no bacillus ; 
but, on the other hand, if it be a secretion, or other prcduct of the 
existence of this creature, the bacillus is the primary cause, the 
tetanine the secondary and immediate cause. 

Or the alkaloid may possibly (though not probably) be a direct 
result of chemical action in the cultivating liquid, and necessary for 
the sustenance of the bacillus, . If so the bacillus becomes merely an 
accident, 


SPARROW SLAYING, 


N OW that the foolishness of supposing the sparrow to be an in- 
sectivorous bird, or a feeder on caterpillars, is pretty generally 
admitted, and the descendants of the sparrows that were exported to 
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America and Australia are officially recognised as vermin, the time 
has arrived to consider the best means of exterminating them. 

Readers who are acquainted with my antipathy to these pests, 
expressed when it was the fashion to gushingly eulogise them as 
farmers’ friends, will not be surprised to learn that I have been 
engaged in experimental warfare against them. I find it easy to 
destroy them by poisoned wheat or bread-crumbs, but these, especially 
the latter, also kill some of the singing birds, and therefore some other 
lethal weapon is demanded that shall destroy the sparrow only. 

This is to be found in the revival of an old and disused con- 
trivance, the “sparrow basket,” which is a trap or cage of open 
wicker-work, with a hole at the top from which descends a tube or 
funnel of wicker-work, down which the birds may pass into the basket. 
The mouth of this tube reaches about half-way to the bottom of the 
cage, and there is a small door at the side. 

When the birds are in the cage they run round it and try to 
escape by the side, but fail to return by the down-hanging tube 
above. The sparrows may be taken out and killed, the robins, 
linnets, and other harmless birds released. 

My object in describing these traps is to induce an enterprising 
basket-maker to bring them again into the market. Now that so many 
reside in suburban villas, with gardens growing peas, cherries, &c., 
and some may like to have an opportunity of tasting the produce 
of their own gardens, the demand for sparrow baskets would be 
considerable if they were offered at a fair price. 


BoRATEs IN THE DisSECTING Room. 


= previous notes I have described the antiseptic properties of 

boric acid and its compounds, and have advocated extension of 
its use. Such extension is rapidly taking place. An example of this 
is supplied by a telegram from the Daily News correspondent announc- 
ing a “discovery” by Dr. Bouchard of Bordeaux of a method of 
preserving dead bodies. “ According to a paper read in the Academy 
of Medicine the tissues of corpses prepared after this method remain 
unaltered for upwards of two months.” The newly discovered 
compound is boroglyceride, which I described in a note headed 
‘“‘ Professor Barff’s Antiseptic” in May 1882, and which has for some 
years past been commonly sold in the shops of British druggists. Dr. 
Bouchard’s method of applying it by injection into the carotid or 
femoral artery is practically the same as Dr. Jones’s method which I 
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described in this Magazine of June 1884, under the title of “A 
Curious Banquet,” and in September 1884, under the title of “ Borized 
Meat.” The banquet was at the Adelphi Hotel, where a select party 
partook of a luncheon on a sheep that had been injected with boric 
acid and hung for two months in the basement of the Society of Arts. 
We tried it roasted, boiled, and stewed, hot and cold, ate heartily 
and enjoyed it (I did so certainly). ' 

The “borized meat” was a quarter of another sheep that I hung 
at home from July r9 until August 14, in excessively hot weather. 

Although there is no novelty in Dr. Bouchard’s device, it may have 
been a discovery to him and quite new to a French Academy of 
Medicine, one of the specialties of Frenchmen being a curious ig- 
norance of what is done in the little island that lies to the north- 
west of the Great Nation. 

Be that as it may, Dr. Bouchard will render a great service to all 
students of anatomy if he can bring about a general practice of 
effectively borizing every subject that is laid on the dissecting tables 
of anatomical schools and biological laboratories, 


BoRATES AND OUR MILK SUFPLIES. 


HE use of borax for the conservation of milk that has to travel 
from the country to London and other cities is now fully 
established. The objections that have been raised on the ground 
that borax does mischief when small quantities are taken internally 
appear to be baseless. It is about as harmless as common table salt, 
though, like table salt, may do mischief if taken in excess. 

Recent revelations, proving that milk is a most effective and 
dangerous carrier of scarlet fever, and indicating a strong probability 
that this terrible scourge is originally a cow’s disease communicated 
in the first instance to human beings by cow’s milk, suggest an 
important and very practical subject for investigation by officers of 
health and others who have opportunities of carrying it out. 

This is, the determination of whether or not the borates used to 
prevent the decomposition of the milk exert their disinfecting energies 
in destroying the scarlet fever germs that milk has been proved to 
carry. 

In connection with this it is a very significant fact that in all the 
cases where an outbreak of scarlet fever has been traced to milk the 
dairy has been a local one, that is, a dairy that has supplied milk to 
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families in its own immediate neighbourhood, or so near as to render 
the use of borax unnecessary. 

On the other hand we have a rivulet of milk pouring into London 
continuously by railway from distant parts of the country, constituting 
by far the greater part of our metropolitan supply, and no epidemics 
appear to have been conveyed through this source of supply. 

Is this owing to the disinfecting action of the borates that are 
used for the commercial preservation of the milk ? 


OTHER APPLICATIONS OF Boric ACID. 


HE Chemical Trade Fournail tells us that the new method of 
curing herrings by boric acid has proved quite successful in 
Norway, has called into life a new industry at Bergen. 

This being the case, we may expect shortly to hear of its further 
application in the cod fisheries of the Lofoddens and the Arctic coast 
of Norway, where between sixty and seventy millions of cod fish are 
annually caught and salted, chiefly for exportation to Catholic 
countries for consumption on fast-days. 

These “ stok fisk” and “klip fisk” (the first dried on sticks, the 
second on the rocks) have but one fault, they are too salt. Asa 
very little boric acid does the work of a large quantity of salt, its 
application may enable the hardy Norsemen to greatly extend the 
demand for their boundless supplies of cod fish by mild curing, ze. 
using much less salt, supplemented by a modicum of the boric acid. 

For corresponding reasons we may hope to be supplied with mild 
cured salmon from Norway and Labrador, split and dried for break- 
fast grill. 


TENDER BEEF AND VIVISECTION. 


OST of us have read the stories told by the older travellers in 

Africa concerning the Abyssinian epicures who cut their 

steaks from the living oxen in order to have them juicy and tender. 

It is well for the credit of human beings and the comfort of oxen 

that these stories are not verified. ‘They probably had their origin 

in the fact that there are two stages of tenderness in flesh meat, and 
that the Abyssinians avail themselves of the first. 

If the flesh of a slaughtered animal be cooked while yet warm, ze. 

before the rigor mortis or stiffening of the muscles is established, the 
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result is tender ; later it becomes tough, and after this the muscles 
again become flaccid, and we have the well known tenderness due to 
hanging. 

I should have said “well known in these latitudes,” for in 
tropical countries the second stage is unattainable excepting by 
scientific refrigeration, as putrefaction sets in simultaneously with the 
rigor mortis, or even anticipates and prevents it. 

According to /ron, another method of obtaining tender beef, 
very suggestive of the traditional Abyssinian device, is suggested by 
some experiments of Dr. H. C. Wyman of New York. He has 
observed the result of dividing certain nerves in the necks of 
rabbits. The muscles to which these nerves convey vitality become 
subject to fatty degeneration. 

The suggestion is that oxen should be thus treated in order that 
*‘ the large tough muscles of the necks of beeves may be converted 
into tender and more saleable food.” 

Some readers may suppose that the people who scream so loudly 
against what they call “ vivisection” will combine to prohibit such 
vivisection of oxen for the sake of epicures. Judging by what they 
have done hitherto I think this is very unlikely. The people to 
whom I refer are actuated not by love of animals but by hatred of 
science. 

This is proved by a multitude of facts. ‘hey know that all the 
male animals that come fully grown to market, all the rams, the bulls, 
the boars, &c., are subjected to horrible mutilatiqn, one of the most 
painful that can be performed, and that this is done merely to improve 
the flavour of their flesh. 

A prominent member of the screeching sisterhood has been seen 
lounging in her carriage drawn by a pair of horses that have been 
thus tortured for her luxurious convenience. To this she is supremely 
indifferent, but raves most virtuously against those who puncture the 
skin of a dog or rabbit in order to save thousands of human beings 
from cruel disease. 

While denouncing such hypocrisy I most earnestly except those 
enthusiasts who prove their consistency by personal sacrifice. All 
who proclaim that it is sinful to give pain to any lower animal for 
the benefit of mankind are bound to abstain from eating the flesh of 
slaughtered animals, from wearing furs, kid gloves, or other clothing 
made from their skins. There are many among us who are doing 
this, and I respect them accordingly, though I think they are 


mistaken. 
But we need not fear that any additiona] cruelty will result from 
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Dr. Wyman’s researches. Fatty degeneration is not at all likely to 
improve the flavour of either beef or mutton. We have too much of 
it already produced by the stall feeding which now prevails so 
largely that the superiority of “the roast beef of Old England” is 
becoming a mere tradition. Scotch and American beef from healthy 
cattle that pass directly from the pasture to the butcher are rapidly 
superseding it where high quality is demanded. 


Evectric LIGHT AND VEGETATION. 


HE electric light which on festive occasions illuminates the 

Winter Palace of the Czar at St. Petersburg is found to 

injure very seriously the exotic plants used for its decoration. The 
leaves turn yellow, dry up, and then fall off. 

Engineering says: “The late Dr. Siemens showed that electric 
light promoted the growth of plants, and it is difficult to understand 
how even the bright light of the Imperial galleries can have the 
reverse effect, but so it is reported” ; and further, that “ it is some- 
what singular that a similar effect has not been reported from other 
quarters.” 

It is painfully evident that the writer of the above is sadly 
neglecting his own education, that he is not a constant reader of 
my Science Notes in this Magazine, or he would have learned from 
one of those of March 1883, how M. Déhérain, by a carefully con- 
ducted series of experiments performed in the Palais d’Industrie, 
refuted the conclusions of Dr. Siemens, and obtained results which 
accord with those accidentally produced at St. Petersburg. 

The following was my explanation of the anomaly, which I 
repeat lest anybody should imagine that I question the dona fides of 
Dr. Siemens : 

“We are told that in Dr. Siemens’s experiments the waste steam 
from the engine driving his dynamo was used for heating the green- 
house instead of the ordinary boilers. It is quite possible that this 
waste steam did a great deal more towards the production of the 
February peas, the March raspberries, the February strawberries, 
&c., than the electric light. At any rate such unseasonable abortions 
were commonly enough produced by simple heating long before Dr. 
Siemens made his experiments, and are still in course of production 
for the market by the same means, while the magnificent anticipations 
of early fruit and vegetable results from electric agency have collapsed 
as completely as the premium on electric light shares,” 
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LIGHTNING AND BIRDs. 


URING a severe storm in California on April 29, a flash of 

lightning passed amidst a flock of geese in flight. Six of the 

birds fell dead to the ground. ‘This appears to be the only case of 
the kind on record. 

The old theory of the cause of the zigzag course of lightning and 
of artificial electric sparks, which take a similar course when of 
considerable length, is that the discharge on its way through the 
resisting air darts aside towards particles suspended therein which 
are better conductors than the air ‘itself. If such is the case flying 
birds would be in greater danger than appears to be the case. 

A more probable explanation is that owing to variations of 
moisture the conducting power of different portions of air is variable, 
and that the electric discharge follows the course of least resistance, 
as we know that it does in other cases when media of varying 
conducting power are experimentally presented to it. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
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TABLE TALK. 


THE JUBILEE REJOICINGs. 


UBILEE has come and gone, and has furnished the sight-seeing 
world with a species of pageantry rarely seen in the past, and 
likely to be still rarer in the future. Many causes have com- 

bined to detract from the frequency and the splendour of Court 
ceremonial. So long, however, as we have monarchy it is fitting we 
should have state. In an age at once sceptical, cynical, and utili- 
tarian, it is natural that a show such as on the twenty-first of 
June defiled through the London streets should provoke some deri- 
sive comment. Yet the whole was, in truth, magnificent, and, to 
employ in a full sense an often misused word, Imperial. No other 
country, not even Russia, could exhibit such a spectacle, nor could 
Rome in her most elaborate “triumph” point to the like. Sur- 
rounded by monarchs allied and tributary, that almost realised the 
burlesque imagination of the poet, “a mob of kings,” the Queen 
showed herself to the crowded leagues of her subjects, and in the 
great historic Abbey of Westminster returned thanks for fifty years’ 
reign. It is difficult to invest with romance the actualities of the day, 
and the soldiers, scholars, statesmen, and courtiers round the Queen 
do not impress us as the Cecils, Sidneys, and Raleighs who graced the 
progresses of Queen Elizabeth. A hundred years hence, through the 
perspective of distance, the occasion will look august and impressive, 
and the presence of those great tributary rulers, the descendants of 
all that is most illustrious and heroic in that gorgeous East which 
England holds in fee, is enough to hush the voice of the scoffer, what- 
ever may be his political views. There may be aspects of the Jubilee 
that suggest considerations not wholly pleasant, profitable, or re- 
assuring ; there is none, however, that is insignificant or contemptible. 


A MOopeEL JuBILEE ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


INE as has been the spectacle furnished by the Jubilee, its 
abiding results are less satisfactory to contemplate. Where 
so much money was gladly and spontaneously contributed, some 
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attempt should have been made to erect some national monument 
worthy of the occasion and the reign. As it is, the money has 
been frittered away in the construction of a variety of buildings and 
in other things, none of them likely to serve a very definite purpose, 
and none of them inspiring a very genuine enthusiasm. A scheme 
worthy of the great days of Roman empire would have been to 
convey through the Midlands, and so to London, the purest water 
of the Welsh, the English, or even the Scottish lakes, and so secure 
for ever to our large towns the greatest of all necessities next to air 
and light, This is but one of many suggestions that might have 
been made, the execution of which would have involved a victory 
of peace no less renowned than war, and would have conferred on 
the reign of Victoria a brilliancy such as few, if any, preceding 
reigns can claim. 


THE ENLARGED NATIONAL GALLERY. 


OW that the full treasures of pictorial art which England 

possesses as a National property are disclosed, we are justified 
in holding our head high among the nations. Half a century ago, 
while the private collections in England were known to include a 
large number of masterpieces, our National Gallery was, what it was 
subsequently called by Mr. Ruskin, “a European jest.” The last 
fifty years have been turned to profitable account, both as regards 
the acquisition of pictures and the extension of space, until we can 
now point to a collection of paintings practically priceless, and 
galleries in which the history of general pictorial art can be studied 
better than almost anywhere else in the world. The additions to the 
galleries which have been made during the past month are important in 
themselves, amounting as they do, exclusive of the noble portico and 
staircase, to something not far short of a fourth of the entire buildings. 
The effect of the new arrangements, the gain to the student of the 
different schools of art, and the marvellous wealth of paintings of 
the highest order that is revealed furnish materials for a volume 
rather than for an occasional note. So admirable is the taste with 
which the whole has been done, so happy are the decorations, and 
so good is the general effect, that there is absolute cause for national 
pride. Not only is the reproach now removed that we accept pictures 
to bury them in cellars, we may claim to have one of the most 
carefully selected and representative, and one of the most judiciously 
arranged galleries that the world can boast. Meanwhile if any 
spirited, rich, and patriotic citizen wishes to leave money for the 
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further extension of the collection, he can with advantage devote 
it to forming a nucleus for the representation of the modern French 
and Belgian schools, which are practically unseen in the National 
Gallery. 


THE VITALITY OF CLUBS. 


ks is only natural that in a world of instability and vicissitude 

human institutions should prove as frail as is human life. To 
students of sociology and lovers of statistics it would be a curious 
and an edifying investigation to ascertain what number of members 
is necessary to prolong the existence of any human gathering such as 
a club or the like much beyond the span of life of its founder. In 
the case of small gatherings disappearance or change of base is in- 
evitable. Aclub such as the once “Sublime Society of Beef Steaks” 
stands, while its founders live and are young and active enough to 
frequent it, on the pinnacle of popularity and fashion. As the original 
members die out, however, the new-comers begin to find no element 
of consistency and cohesion, and most probably dissolve the club or 
allow it to perish of inanition. A club on a larger scale and on a 
less intimate social footing knows no similar risk, and such institutions 
as the Athenzeum, the Travellers,’ and other clubs see, without any 
diminution of attraction or popularity, a constant change of members, 
and will assuredly live down indefinite generations. ‘The statistics I 
should like to see are of the numbers in the case of different social 
institutions that are necessary to permanency. In the case of an 
academy, wherein membership of a limited body involves high dis- 
tinction, and wherein vacancies are filled by a careful process of 
selection, the same rules do not apply. Printing clubs rarely outlast 
a generation. How many spirited clubs or societies—Roxburgh, 
Abbotsford, Bannatyne, Philobiblon, Percy, Shakespeare, &c.—have 
sprung into existence, done good work, and disappeared. In thes- 
cases even the same rules apply as in social clubs, and larger associa- 
tions such as the Camden Society outlive smaller, but as it at one 
time seemed more vigorous rivals. I can point to many printing clubs 
which are now sickly or moribund. As they disappear others spring 
up to fill their places, and to go, doubtless, through similar experiences. 
The Selden Society began its work this year with an influential com- 
mittee headed by the Lord Chief Justice of England, and other 
clubs, in places so far north even as Aberdeen, which has started a 
Spalding Club, sprang this year into existence. At the same time 
the Holbein Society appears to be suspending operations, and the 
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once brilliant Spenserian Society of Manchester and the Hunterian 
Club of Glasgow are vainly striving against the operation of a law 
unfailing if imperfectly understood. 


REVIVAL OF THE MASQUE. 


O students of the drama the revival in the hall of Gray’s Inn 
of “The Maske of Flowers,” a work originally played by 
Members of the Society in the Banqueting House, Whitehall, on 
Twelfth Night, 1613-14, before King James I. and his court, pos- 
sesses exceptional interest. Though some attempt at masque 
writing was made after the Restoration, and Milton’s “ Comus” has 
often been revived, the Masque, properly speaking, has not till now 
been seen since the days of Charles I. During the century and a 
quarter in which it flourished it formed one of the costliest of Royal 
entertainments. According to Hall the chronicler, the performers 
in the earliest masque ever seen in England consisted of Henry VIII. 
and some of his principal nobility. ‘The statement is that in 1512, at 
Greenwich, “on the daie of the Epiphanie at night, the King with 
a XI. other were disguised after the manner of Italie, called a maske, 
a thyng not seen afore in Englande. Thei were appareled in 
garments long and brode, wrought all with gold, visers and 
cappes of gold, and after the banket doen, these maskers came 
on, with sixe gentlemen disguised in silke, bearyng staffe torches, 
and desired the ladies to daunce; some were content, and some 
that knew the fashione of it refused, because it was not a 
thynge commonly seen. And after thei daunced and com- 
muned together as the fashion of the maske is.” Ladies took an 
active part in masques more than a century before any woman 
appeared on the stage, and the tremendous punishment awarded 
Prynne for his “ Histriomastix,” was due to his supposed reflection 
upon Henrietta Maria, who, with the gentlewomen of her court, was 
given to appearing in masques. On these, ultimately, the most reck- 
less expenditure was lavished, and in the masques of Ben Jonson, 
the decorations and machinery to which were supplied by Inigo 
Jones, pageantry attained the highest point it had then reached. 


THE MASQUE OF FLOWERS. 


VERY humble and unpretentious work is the masque which 
Mr. Arthur 4 Beckett, in whose honour Gray’s Inn has revived 
the old title of Master of the Revels, has edited and reproduced. 
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Its literary merits are slight, and the smallest possible amount of 
invention is displayed in its plot. Upon its production, however, 
before James I., his Majesty, who was greatly pleased, called again 
“for the Anticke-Maske of song,” and bade the performers share 
his banquet. The whole was in honour of the sadly ill-omened 
nuptials of the Earl of Nottingham and the Lady Frances Howard, 
the daughier of the Earl of Suffolk, the Lord Chamberlain. In 
the revival, the first part, with which King James was so much 
pleased, proved dull and meaningless, the reason probably being 
that too little of the broad farce for which opportunity is afforded 
was introduced. The second portion, however, according to the 
modern division, which is not found in the original, was very pretty 
and graceful. Mr. Wingfield had, with marvellous skill, reproduced 
the dresses, and the appearance of the gentlewomen in their ruffs 
and farthingales, and the men in their pink silk costumes and long 
white cloaks, was excellent. The execution of the old dances, the 
pavane, with its slow, grave Spanish movement, and its imitation of 
the spreading of the peacock’s tail, from which its name is derived, 
the galliard, and other measures, was highly creditable. The revival 
had, indeed, extreme interest. It is worthy of being carried out on 
a more extensive scale. A reproduction by the four Inns of the great 
Masque of the Four Inns of Court, or the Masque of the Middle 
Temple and Lincoln’s Inn, by George Chapman, or that of the 
Inner Temple and Gray’s Inn, by Beaumont and Fletcher, might 
well succeed this first and most pleasing experiment. 


Tue Faust LEGEND IN GERMANY. 


OMPARATIVELY few German students are aware that long 
before the subject was treated by Goethe the Faust legend 
enjoyed a great popularity in Germany. ‘That Marlowe’s play of 
“ The Tragical Historie of Dr. Faustus ” was played in Germany is 
known. A catalogue of the pieces performed by English actors in 
1626, at the Court of Dresden, is still in existence. Among many 
plays of Shakespeare and other writers occurs the mention of 
Marlowe’s masterpiece. The notice is as follows :—“ Julius 7. Ist 
eine Tragoedia von Dr. Faust gespielt worden.” (July 7. A tragedy 
of Dr. Faust was performed.) That the old German play on the 
subject of Faust, of which frequent mention is made by stage 
historians, was a translation of Marlowe’s work is probable, but is not 
known for a certainty. It disappeared from the stage, according to 
Engel (“ Zusammenstellung,”) in 1770, and nothing appears now to be 
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known concerning it. Another play which obtained sonie popularity 
in Germany, “ Arlequin als Faustus Diener” (Harlequin as Faustus’ 
sérvant), seems to have been 4 rendering of “ The Life and Death of 
Dr. Faustus . . . with the Humours of Harlequin and Scaramouche” 
(4to, 1697 ; 8vo, 1720), apitiable farce of Mountfort. It is, however, 
as a puppet play that the story of Faustus appears first to have 
obtained high popularity in Germany. Only in the present century 
has the curious work been rendered accessible to the reading public. 
The showmen who knew the words or possessed a copy refused 
on any condition to make either public, nor was it ultimately obtained 
without great difficulty and more than a little treachery. Of this 
“puppet play,” published anonymously in 1850 by Dr. Wilhelm 
Hamm, Mr. T. C. H. Hedderwick has now issued a translation,' 
from the admirable preface to which most of the foregoing informa- 
tion is derived. Without justifying the praises passed upon it by 
German criticism, which, in some cases, places it before Marlowe’s 
work and on a level with that of Goethe, the puppet play has 
extreme interest. Its termination, so far as Faustus is concerned, is 
tragic—Faustus being carried off by furies through the air. To leave, 
however, a pleasant flavour in the mouth, some comic scenes follow, 
in which Casper, the servant of Faust, who has made with a demon 
called Auerhahn a bargain similar to that of his master, escapes, 
owing to his being a night watchman, over which mysterious fraternity 
the demons have, it seems, no power. The concluding words are, 
“ Now I'll off at once to my comrades, and we'll make merry with a 
can of schnaps over the stupid devils.” In this form the legend is 
well worthy of being studied. Inhis translation and its accompany- 
ing introduction and notes Mr. Hedderwick has rendered an 
important service to scholarship. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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LIBRARY EDITION 


OF THE 


NOVELS of WALTER BESANT and JAMES RICE. 


ESSRS. CHATTO & WINDUS have in the 
press a choticely printed LIBRARY EDITION of 
the NOVELS of BESANT and RICE: 7Zz%e Volumes 
(each one containing a complete Novel), printed from 
a specially cast fount of type by Messrs. Ballantyne & 
Hanson of the Ballantyne Press, on a large crown 8v0. 
page, and handsomely bound in cloth by Messrs. Burn 
& Co., will be published Monthly at Six Shillings each. 
The first Volume (now ready) ts 


READY-~MONEY MORTIBOY. 


With a Portrait of JAMES RICE, etched by DANIEL 
A. WEHRSCHMIDT, and a New Preface by WALTER 
BESANT, telling the story of his literary partnership 
with JAMES RICE. This Novel will be followed at 
vegular intervals by the following :— 


MY LITTLE GIRL. | Aug. 
WITH HARP AND CROWN. [ Sept. 
THIS SON OF VULCAN. [ Oct. 
THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. With a Por- 


trait of Watrer Bzsant, etched by Danixrt A, Weurscumint, after the Painting 
by Joun Perrie, R.A. 


THE MONKS OF THELEMA. 

BY CELIA’S ARBOUR. 

THE CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET. 
THE SEAMY SIDE, &c. &c. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


























Registered Trade Mark for Lenin? * FAIRY? Stamped on every ere, 
Leyistered Trade Mark for Lights, * FAURY ’ Stamped on every Light. 


SAMUEL CLARKE’S 


(iin, FAIRY’) LAMPS & (wer, ‘ FAIRY’) LIGHTS 
FOR ORNAMENTALLY LIGHTING 
Drawing and Ball Rooms, Conservatories, Evening Fetes, 


Table Decorations, &e. 


twarded a Special Gold Medal by the Royal Botanic Society at the Evening 
Fetes of June 30th and July 7th, 1886. 

*‘PAIRW’ LIGHTS tor burning in the ‘Fairy’ Lamps burn 10 hours each. Boxes, con‘aining 
six lights each, ls. per box. These lights, having double wicks, are the best for burning in the’ Fairy’ 
Lumps; but if a subdued light will suftice, * Pyramid’ Lights are the best substitute, at half the cust. Oil 
or common night lights should never be used. 

* FAIRY’ LAMPS and * FAIRW’ LIGHTS may be obtained from all respectable dealers. 

WHOL Es | ALE from the * PY RAMID’ end ‘FAIRY’ LIGHT WORKS, CHILD'S 
HILL, LONDON, N.W., where all Orders and Correspondence should be sent. SHOW yy te Open 
daily “sie nieaaed every Tuesday and Friday) :—31 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN CIRCUS, 


<3 LAMPLOUCH’S ‘SUMMER, HEADS WILL BURN.’ 


A delicious. cooling, effervescing Beverage is formed by 
Lamplough’s Pyretic Saline, with the addition of water and 
Lamplough's Concentrated Lime Juice Syrup. It much 
TT the system. ‘A perfect Luxury, 

IRST is allayed in a remarkable manner by Lamp- 
lough's Pyretic Saline. It controls Fevers, removes Feverish 
Colds, and all Feverish Symptoms, paritying Poisoned Blood, 
and NO OTE from it noxious and Feverish humours. 

OTHER MEDICINE REQUIRED for 
ant? years. Mr. Young writes, under date October !2th, 
1886 :—* For something like fitteen years I have constantly 
*taken your Pyretic Saline—that is to say, every morning. 
* During the whole of that time I have never taken any other 
* medicine, nor have I had a doctor. I have also given it to 
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‘my. children, and to it I attribute the fact that I have never 
* had to call in a doctor for them since they were born.’ 

IT IS MOST. EFFICACIOU IS in_ Headache, 
Biliousness, Constipation, Smalipox, Measles, Scarlet and 
other Fevers, Vomiting. in removing effects of over-eating or 
drinking, and in relieving the Stomach when Disordered 
through taking unsuitable tood. 

RAT SA FEGU ARD in seasons of 
Epidemic and [ntectious Diseares is sold by all Chemists and 
Medicine Vendors, and by the Sole Proprietors— 
HENRY LAMPLOUGH (Ltd.), 113 Holborn ; and 
9a Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
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